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Editorials 


AFTER  THIS  Statesmen  are  wisely  concerned  with  the 
WAR  WHAT?  problem  a  war-devastated  world  will  pre¬ 
sent.  Distress  engenders  unrest  and  the 
world  will  be  afflicted  to  a  degree  that  has  never  been  known 
before  in  human  history.  There  will  be  numerous  plans  pro¬ 
posed  and  few  of  them  will  be  free  from  that  peril  which  may 
be  styled  national  selfishness.  The  United  States  has  entered 
upon  a  very  great  mission  in  behalf  of  other  less  favored 
nations.  The  enterprise  is  grand  in  its  objective,  but  untried 
and  therefore  its  end  as  well  as  its  course  is  beset  with  perils 
unknown  and  unknowable.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no 
other  course  that  could  be  pursued  and  if  executed  in  the 
spirit  of  humble  unselfishness  can  be  a  lesson  of  immeasurable 
value  to  the  nations  of  the  world  for  all  time.  This  is  a  great 
humanitarian  responsibility;  but  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
faces  a  greater  demand.  As  never  before  the  door  will  be 
open  for  the  Gospel.  Great  fields  now  closed  will  be  calling  for 
spiritual  help.  Had  there  been  foresight  and  enterprise  within 
the  Christian  community,  had  there  been  a  passion  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  lost,  ten  thousand  young  people  would  have 
been  called  out,  commissioned,  and  prepared  to  enter  these 
open  doors.  As  it  is,  there  will  be  every  satanic  invention  at 
work  and  the  millions  who  would  have  welcomed  the  glorious 
message  of  redeeming  grace  will  through  despair,  starvation, 
and  evil  leadership  be  lost  forever.  A  call  should  be  extended 
now,  though  so  late  in  time,  for  men  and  women  to  go  as 
heralds  of  the  grace  of  God.  Much  prayer  should  be  offered. 
If  ever  it  were  true  that  the  fields  are  “white  already  to 
harvest,”  it  is  now,  and  if  ever  it  was  required  that  prayers 
should  be  made  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  “thrust  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest,”  it  is  now. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 
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PAST  AND  The  hour  before  and  the  present  hour  are 
PRESENT  never  to  be  separated  in  our  thinking.  They 
have  the  intimate  relationship  of  cause  and 
effect.  This,  indeed,  is  a  truism,  but  who  among  us  has  never 
felt  in  need  of  being  reminded  that  “whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap”  (Gal.  6:7)?  The  unknown  future 
is  molded  by  the  present,  as  the  current  moment  itself  was 
fashioned  by  the  past. 

Take  as  a  fit  subject  for  contemplation  here  the  world 
war  raging  now.  Pride  and  aggression  brought  on  the  con¬ 
flict  with  its  indescribable  effects.  The  guilty,  doubtless, 
are  to  be  found  in  places  of  Axis  leadership.  But  are  such 
^individuals  the  only  sinful  people?  What  of  the  prayerless  in 
the  high  (or  low)  places  of  Allied  powers?  How  about  those 
who  glory  in  war  profits  and  think  of  post-war  supremacy  or 
monopoly?  What  shall  be  said  of  those  who  strike  (or  if 
the  striker  is  not  blameworthy  alone,  those  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  unjust  situations)  ?  What  about  the  black  market? 
juvenile  delinquency?  race  clashes?  political  debauchery? 
loose  living?  Worst  of  all  in  the  sight  of  God,  how  may  the 
comparative  lifelessness  of  the  church  be  accounted  for? 

The  past  has  shown  that  sin  does  not  pay,  but  look  at 
the  bondage  thereto  everywhere!  History  cannot  present 
more  than  a  panorama  of  wrecked  civilzations,  decadent  peo¬ 
ple,  degenerated  art  or  lost  science,  fallen  empire.  So  it  will 
ever  remain  true  that  “the  wages  of  sin  is  death,”  even  if 
the  sinful  prove  heedless  and  forgetful  of  the  doom  awaiting 
them.  Thanks  be  to  Gk)d,  however,  that  “now  is  the  day  of 
salvation” — still  to  the  present  hour.  The  lamp  of  hope  yet 
burns,  though  perhaps  with  flickering.  The  gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  lost  none  of  its  savor  and  sweetness 
and  power.  Sound  it  forth,  then,  from  pole  to  pole.  Now 
as  ever  in  the  past,  it  is  Christ  or  chaos,  Jesus  or  great 
jeopardy,  the  Lord  or  a  lake  of  fire. 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 
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“THE  METHODIST  This  is  the  title  of  the  magazine  being 
CHALiLENGE”  published  by  the  Reverend  Robert  P. 

(“Bob”)  Shuler,  pastor  of  Trinity 
Methodist  Church,  Los  Angeles.  Cenealogically  it  is  the 
successor  to  Boh  Shuler^s  Magazine,  But  in  spirit  it  appears 
to  perpetuate  the  tradition  of  Dr.  Harold  Paul  Sloan’s  CaU 
to  the  Colors  (1925-1927),  later  called  The  Essentialist  (1927- 
1930),  which  two  titles  are  related  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
through  the  merger  of  Christian  Faith  and  Life  in  1939. 
These  in  turn  breathe  something  of  the  same  spirit  as  The 
Methodist  (1925-1933)  of  Dr.  Leander  W.  Munhall,  and  its 
immediate  ancestor.  The  Eastern  Methodist  (1916-1925). 
These  are  also  both  related  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra  through  a 
merger  into  Christian  Faith  and  Life. 

This  whole  series  of  journalistic  protest  has  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  defection  in  the  Methodist  Church.  While  there 
have  always  been  those  in  the  Methodist  ranks  who  have 
deprecated  the  growing  apostasy,  some  have  been  content  to 
remain  quiet,  others  have  spoken,  some  have  departed  to 
more  orthodox  groups,  but  there  have  also  been  those  who 
have  taken  up  the  pen  to  lodge  their  protests.  The  pen  is 
potent  and  the  record  is  permanent. 


Arnold  D.  Ehlert. 


Department  of 

Syst«motlc  Theology 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Author’s  note:  Continuing  the  extended  series  of  articles  in  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  on  Anthropology,  this  division,  which  will  be  followed  by 
several  more,  presents  features  of  theological  truth  which,  though  com¬ 
plex,  are  both  vital  and  practical. 

III.  MAN’S  ESTATE  AT  CREATION 
2.  The  Immaterial  Part  of  Man. 

d.  Elements  Which  Comprise  the  Immaterial  Part  of 
Man. 

(4)  Flesh. 

This  the  fourth  psycholosfical  term  to  be  named  which 
the  Bible  employs  introduces  a  reality  which  is  even  more 
complex  than  any  other.  The  word  flesh  (adp|)  is  subject 
.to  a  threefold  usage  in  the  New  Testament,  and  when  these 
are  distinguished,  some  light  will  fall  on  this  easily  misunder¬ 
stood  theme.  In  some  instances  the  term  flesh  refers  only  to 
the  material  part  of  man,  in  which  case  it  has  no  psychologi¬ 
cal  implications  whatever.  It  is  equivalent  to  its  synonym, 
body  (a(o(ia).  In  his  Pentecostal  sermon,  Peter,  referring  to 
David’s  expectation  that  Christ  would  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  states:  “Therefore  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that 
God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his 
loins,  according  to  the  flesh  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit 
on  his  throne ;  he  seeing  this  before  spake  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  his  flesh 
did  see  corruption’’  (Acts  2:30,  31).  In  both  instances  where 
this  term  is  used  in  this  passage  the  meaning  is  restricted  to 
the  substance  of  the  body.  In  1  Corinthians  16 :39  the  Apostle 
extends  its  meaning  to  include  the  substance  of  all  forms  of 
living  creatures.  The  term  is  several  times  joined  with  the 
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word  blood,  as  “flesh  and  blood,”  and  with  weighty  signifi¬ 
cance.  Though  used  of  the  human  body  (Eph.  6:29)  and  of 
Christ’s  body  (John  1:14;  1  Tim.  3:16;  Heb.  5:7),  it  is  in  this 
specific  use  no  more  than  a  synonym  of  body. 

In  its  second  meaning  it  refers  to  humanity’s  relationships 
and  classifications.  Bearing  this  sense  the  term  flesh  appears 
many  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  Quoting  Isaiah  40:6-8, 
Peter  declares:  “For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory 
of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  away:  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  en- 
dureth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is 
preached  unto  you”  (1  Pet.  1:24,  26).  This  reference  is  to 
living  people  of  the  earth — not  to  so  many  bodies  composed  of 
fleshly  substance,  but  bodies  ensouled  and  alive.  However, 
though  this  use  of  the  word  signified  both  the  body  and  the 
life  which  is  in  it,  there  is  no  direct  reference  in  any  such 
use  of  the  word  to  moral  or  ethical  qualities. 

The  third  use  of  the  word  flesh  is  that  which  is  wholly 
restricted  to  the  immaterial  part  of  man.  In  approaching 
this  specific  application  of  this  word,  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  first  instance  it  is  seen  to  be  restricted  to  the  body 
alone;  in  the  second  instance  it  combines  both  material  and 
immaterial,  but  without  moral  significcance ;  while  in  this  the 
third  instance  it  is  restricted  to  the  immaterial  part  of  man 
and  with  special  moral  or  ethical  meaning.  It  is  an  element 
in  man  which  is  predicated  of  both  the  unregenerate  and  the 
regenerate.  It  is  opposed  to  God  and  godliness.  Being  iso¬ 
lated  from  mere  substance,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  fallen 
nature,  a  disposition  to  sin.  It  manifests  self,  and  in  that 
evaluation  of  it,  the  body  may  be  indirectly  included,  but 
without  any  contributing  import.  The  Apostle  spoke  of  him¬ 
self  thus:  “For  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh) 
dwelleth  no  good  thing:  for  to  will  is  present  with  me;  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  And  not”  (Rom.  7:18). 
The  usual  expression  of  the  flesh  is  through  the  body,  but  evil 
tendencies  are  not  always  referred  to  under  the  term  flesh. 
There  are  evil  desires  of  the  mind  (Eph.  2:3),  and  there  is  a 
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“filthiness”  of  the  “spirit”  (2  Cor.  7:1).  Some  “works  of 
the  flesh,”  such  as  “hatred,”  “variance,”  “emulation,”  “here¬ 
sies,”  are  wholly  unrelated  to  the  body.  There  is  that  which 
is  called  “fleshly  wisdom”  (2  Cor.  1 :12) — ^the  wisdom  of  men 
as  opposed  to  the  wisdom  of  God — ,  and  a  “fleshly  mind” 
(Col.  2:18)  which  characterizes  Gnosticism.  The  term  flesh, 
being  ethical  in  character,  is  similar  to  such  expressions  as 
“the  old  man,”  “the  body  of  sin”  (Rom.  6:6),  “the  body  of 
flesh”  (Rom.  7:24),  “law  in  my  members”  (Rom.  7:23), 
“members  which  are  upon  the  earth”  (Col.  3:6). 

Thus  it  is  disclosed  that  the  term  flesh,  when  sustaining 
an  ethical  signification,  refers  to  that  part  of  man  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fall,  is  opposed  to  God  and  to  holiness.  It  is  a 
fallen  nature  which,  though  expressing  itself  through  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  identified  as  that 
which  is  immaterial  and  related  to  the  material  only  as  all 
that  is  immaterial  is  resident  in,  and  expressed  through,  the 
material.  To  the  Apostle  the  present  life  is  a  “life  in  the 
flesh”  (Gal.  2:20).  He  is  in  the  flesh  as  he  is  in  the  cosmos. 
It  is  the  sphere  of  his  present  abode,  and  is  therefore  ever  an 
occasion  for  conflict.  At  this  point  is  introduced  the  New 
Testament  word  carnal,  which  is  the  English  translation  of 
aapxixog,  and  indicates  that  which  is  fleshly  in  its  character. 
One  important  passage  bears  directly  upon  this  theme  (1  Cor. 
8:1-4),  in  which  context  this  word  appears  four  times.  That 
the  Corinthians  are  addressed  as  “brethren”  and  are  “babes 
in  Christ”  (3:1),  is  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  regen¬ 
erate.  Yet  they  are  carnal  or  fleshly  and  because  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  mentioned  in  the  context.  The  term  carnal 
is  thus  seen  to  be  a  description  of  the  spiritual  estate  of  a 
Christian  who  is  dominated  by  the  flesh  rather  than  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  He  is  one  who  is  “walking  after  the  flesh.” 
In  the  same  context  (Rom.  7 :14-26)  in  which  he  declares  him¬ 
self  to  be  flesh  (7:18),  the  Apostle  asserts,  “but  I  am  carnal, 
sold  under  sin”  (7:14).  This  portion  of  the  Scriptures — so 
personal  in  character — is  presented  by  the  Apostle  as  an 
example  of  the  conflict  which  is  developed  by  the  presence  of 
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the  flesh  in  the  one  who  is  saved.  In  this  Peter  concurs  with 
an  admonition  to  ''abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  which  war 
against  the  soul”  (1  Pet.  2:11).  The  function  of  the  soul  is 
usually  in  a  lower  sphere  of  human  life  than  that  of  the  spirit 
(cf.  1  Cor.  15:44);  but  here  it  is  disclosed  that  the  flesh  is 
lower  than  the  spirit  for  its  lusts  are  a  detriment  to  the  soul. 
In  a  similar  passage  (Rom.  8:5-13),  the  fundamental  problem 
as  to  whether  the  flesh  or  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  dominate 
the  believer’s  life  is  carried  to  its  logical  end,  namely,  to  live 
according  to  the  flesh  is  to  be  in  the  way  of  death,  and  to  live 
according  to  the  Spirit  is  to  be  in  the  way  of  life  with  its 
victory  over  the  flesh.  It  is  not  asserted  that  Christians  are 
in  danger  of  spiritual  death,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
they  may  live  in  the  realms  in  which  those  who  are  spiritually 
dead  (cf.  Eph.  2 :2)  live.  They  may  indulge  the  "deeds  of  the 
flesh.”  The  English  word  carnal  appears  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  Romans  8 :6,  7,  but  the  word  odp^  and  not  oa^xixog 
appears  in  the  original.  A  worthy  consideration  of  this  con¬ 
text  cannot  but  impress  the  mind  as  to  the  evil  character  of 
the  flesh  when  ethically  considered,  and  of  its  determined  and 
unrelenting  opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Since  no  unre¬ 
generate  person  is  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  conflict  here 
described  is  between  what  the  Christian  is  in  himself — ^flesh — , 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  who  indwells  him.  Such  a  warfare 
belongs  only  to  the  child  of  God.  In  respect  to  this  conflict, 
a  distinction  is  to  be  seen  between  the  flesh  in  its  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  mind  (voiig,  Rom.  7 :23, 25)  and  the  flesh  in  its 
counterpoise  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  8:4-13;  Gal.  5:16-26). 
In  the  former  conflict,  or  that  between  the  flesh  and  the  mind, 
there  is  only  defeat,  though  the  truth  is  established  that  with 
the  mind  a  Christian  may  serve  the  "law  of  God,”  and  yet  with 
the  flesh  serve  "the  law  of  sin”  (Rom.  7 :25).  In  the  wider  con¬ 
flict  between  the  flesh  and  the  Holy  Spirit  there  may  be  vic¬ 
tory.  This  possible  triumph  is  published  in  two  major  pas¬ 
sages,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  most  vital  explanatory 
portion.  These  passages  read,  "For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
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death.  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh:  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit”  (Rom.  8:2-4) ;  **This 
I  say  then.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfill  the  lust 
of  the  flesh.  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh:  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to 
the  other:  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would” 
(Gal.  5:16, 17).  No  doubt  as  to  the  evil  character  of  the  flesh 
— ethically  considered — could  be  entertained  when  upwards 
of  twenty  New  Testament  passages  are  contemplated.  The 
quoting  of  five  of  them  will  suffice:  “For  if  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die :  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live”  (Rom.  8:13) ;  “And  they  that 
are  Christ’s  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and 
lusts”  (Gal.  5:24);  “For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting”  (Gal.  6:8) ;  “In  whom 
also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without 
hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by 
the  circumcision  of  Christ”  (Col.  2:11);  “And  others  save 
with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire;  hating  even  the  gar¬ 
ment  spotted  by  the  flesh”  (Jude  1:23). 

(5)  Mind. 

In  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  word  mind  is  employed  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  immaterial  part  of  man.  It  is  closely 
related  to  both  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  flesh.  The  Apostle 
speaks  of  “the  mind  of  the  Spirit,”  and  “the  mind  of  the 
flesh.”  Obviously,  the  human  mind  may  be  related  to  that 
which  is  good  or  to  that  which  is  evil.  The  Apostle  writes, 
as  before  indicated,  that  with  the  mind  he  served  the  law  of 
God  (Rom.  7 :26).  He  as  definitely  asserts  that  the  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  God  (Rom.  8:7).  In  another  place  he  joins 
flesh  and  mind  in  one  phrase:  “the  desires  of  the  flesh  and 
mind”  (Eph.  2:3)  with  an  evil  implication  regarding  each.  The 
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mind  may  be  defiled  (Tit.  1:15),  and,  against  this,  Peter  says 
that  the  mind  may  be  “girded  up”  as  loins  are  girded  (1  Pet. 
1:13). 

A  summarization  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  respecting  the 
four  leading  elements  which  comprise  the  immaterial  part  of 
man — soul,  spirit,  heart,  and  flesh — is  presented  by  Dr.  Laid- 
law  as  follows:  “To  sum  up:  no  one  need  be  at  any  loss  to 
grasp  the  simple  psychology  of  the  Bible  who  keeps  well  in 
view  the  original  signification  and  subsequent  growth  of  the 
four  leading  terms  SPIRIT,  SOUL,  FLESH,  HEART.  These 
are  the  voces  signatae  of  the  entire  Scripture  view  of  man’s 
nature  and  constitution.  They  are  all  grouped  round  the  idea 
of  life  or  of  a  living  being.  The  first  two,  soul  and  spirit, 
represent  in  different  ways  the  life  itself  of  a  living  being 
(not  life  in  the  abstract).  The  last  two,  flesh  and  heart,  de¬ 
note  respectively  the  life-environment  and  the  life-organ;  the 
former  that  in  which  life  inheres,  the  latter  that  through 
which  it  acts.  So  much  for  their  simple  and  primitive  mean¬ 
ing.  In  their  secondary  meaning  (which  again  in  the  case  of 
the  first  three — spirit,  soul,  flesh — ^becomes  the  basis  of  a 
tertiary,  viz.  an  ethical  or  theological  meaning  in  the  latest 
development  of  inspired  thought)  they  are  to  be  grouped  as 
follows.  Spirit,  soul,  and  flesh  are  expressions  for  man’s  na¬ 
ture  viewed  from  different  points.  They  are  not  three  na¬ 
tures.  Man’s  one  nature  is  really  expressed  by  each  of  them, 
so  that  each  alone  may  designate  the  human  being.  Thus 
man  is  flesh,  as  an  embodied  perishable  creature:  ‘All  flesh  is 
grass.’  He  is  soul,  as  a  living  being,  an  individual  responsible 
creature:  ‘All  souls  are  mine’  (Ezek.  xvii.  4) ;  ‘There  were 
added  about  three  thousand  souls’  (Acts  ii.  41).  Once  more, 
he  is  spirit.  More  commonly,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  it, 
as  his  life-principle  derived  from  God.  He  is  of  the  spiritual 
order — that,  namely,  of  God  and  angels.  But  ‘spirits’  desig¬ 
nates  men  only  as  disembodied:  ‘The  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect’  (Heb.  xii.  23),  ‘spirits  in  prison’  (1  Pet.  iii.  19),  ex¬ 
actly  as  we  read  ‘souls  under  the  altar’  (Rev.  vi.  9).  Heart 
stands  outside  of  this  triad,  because  man  is  never  called  ‘a 
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heart/  nor  men  spoken  of  as  'hearts/  Heart  never  denotes 
the  personal  subject,  but  always  the  personal  organ.  Again, 
they  may  be  grouped  thus:  Spirit,  sold,  heart;  each  of  them 
may  be  used  to  indicate  one  side  of  man’s  double-sided  nature, 
viz.  his  higher  or  inner  life.  Over  against  them  stands  flesh, 
as  representing  that  nature  on  the  lower  or  outer  side,  so 
that  any  one  of  the  first  three  combined  with  flesh  will  ex¬ 
press,  dichotomically,  the  whole  of  man — flesh  and  spirit, 
flesh  and  soul,  or  flesh  and  heart.  Then,  looking  at  the  first 
three  once  more,  not  in  relation  to  flesh  but  in  their  mutual 
relations  to  'life,’  we  get  that  correct  and  convenient  division 
suggested  by  Beck  and  followed  by  most  competent  inquirers 
since, — a  clear  and  intelligible  result,  which  justifies  itself 
throughout  the  whole  Scripture,  viz.  that  spirit  represents 
the  principle  of  life,  soul  the  subject  of  life,  and  heart  the 
organ  of  life;  definitions  which  will  be  found  to  apply  accu¬ 
rately  to  all  the  three  constituent  lives  which  the  human  being 
can  lead — (a)  the  physical,  (6)  the  mental  and  moral,  (c) 
the  spiritual  and  religious.’” 

e.  The  Capacities  and  Faculties  of  the  Immaterial  Part 
of  Man. 

In  turning  from  the  consideration  of  the  elements  which 
comprise  the  immaterial  part  of  man  to  the  capacities  and 
faculties,  attention  is  removed  from  the  general  theme  as  to 
what  the  immaterial  part  of  man  is  to  what  the  immaterial 
part  of  man  does.  Much  vital  truth  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Bible  bearing  on  the  activities  of  the  immaterial  part 
of  man.  The  philosophy  of  Kant  which  classifies  these  ac¬ 
tivities  into  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will  is  usually  accepted 
as  a  working  basis  for  thought.  However,  to  this  must  be 
added  that  strange  and  mysterious  function  termed  con¬ 
science,  which  might  as  easily  be  classified  with  those  elements 
which  make  up  the  immaterial  part  of  man  as  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  wrought  by  him.  In  fact,  conscience  stands  quite 
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alone  as  a  monitor  sitting  in  judgment  on  all  else  within  the 
man.  Following  the  Kantian  division,  each  activity  will  be 
examined  separately. 

(1)  Intellect. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  alludes  to  the  word  intellect 
as  '*the  general  term  for  the  mind  in  reference  to  its  capacity 
for  understanding.”  This  theme  belongs  properly  to  the 
science  of  psychology.  However,  when  that  augmented  un¬ 
derstanding  which  is  wrought  in  the  human  mind  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  view,  the  subject  becomes  theo¬ 
logical.  A  supernatural  illumination  for  the  unregenerate  is 
promised  by  Christ  when  He  said,  “Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the 
truth ;  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart, 

I  will  send  him  unto  you.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  re¬ 
prove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment: 
of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me;  of  righteousness,  be¬ 
cause  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more ;  of  judgment, 
because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged”  (John  16:7-11). 
This  illumination  is  evidently  designed  to  overcome  that  in¬ 
capacity  described  in  2  Corinthians  4 :3,  4  which  reads,  “But 
if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost :  In  whom 
the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which 
believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who 
is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them.”  In  like  manner, 
an  unlimited  field  of  truth  is  made  available  to  the  regenerate 
by  the  same  Spirit.  Of  this  teaching,  or  enlightening,  work 
of  the  Spirit  Christ  spoke  as  recorded  in  John  16:12-15:  “I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now.  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth :  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  him¬ 
self:  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak:  and 
he  will  shew  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he 
shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you.  All  things 
that  the  Father  hath  are  mine :  therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall 
take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you”  (cf.  John  3:3; 
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heart/  nor  men  spoken  of  as  ^hearts/  Heart  never  denotes 
the  personal  subject,  but  always  the  personal  organ.  Again, 
they  may  be  grouped  thus:  Spirit,  soul,  heart;  each  of  them 
may  be  used  to  indicate  one  side  of  man’s  double-sided  nature, 
viz.  his  higher  or  inner  life.  Over  against  them  stands  flesh, 
as  representing  that  nature  on  the  lower  or  outer  side,  so 
that  any  one  of  the  first  three  combined  with  flesh  will  ex¬ 
press,  dichotomically,  the  whole  of  man — flesh  and  spirit, 
flesh  and  soul,  or  flesh  and  heart  Then,  looking  at  the  first 
three  once  more,  not  in  relation  to  flesh  but  in  their  mutual 
relations  to  ’life,’  we  get  that  correct  and  convenient  division 
suggested  by  Beck  and  followed  by  most  competent  inquirers 
since, — a  clear  and  intelligible  result,  which  justifies  itself 
throughout  the  whole  Scripture,  viz.  that  spirit  represents 
the  principle  of  life,  soul  the  subject  of  life,  and  heart  the 
organ  of  life;  definitions  which  will  be  found  to  apply  accu¬ 
rately  to  all  the  three  constituent  lives  which  the  human  being 
can  lead — (a)  the  physical,  (6)  the  mental  and  moral,  (c) 
the  spiritual  and  religious.”* 

e.  The  Capacities  and  Faculties  of  the  Immaterial  Part 
of  Man. 

In  turning  from  the  consideration  of  the  elements  which 
comprise  the  immaterial  part  of  man  to  the  capacities  and 
faculties,  attention  is  removed  from  the  general  theme  as  to 
what  the  immaterial  part  of  man  is  to  what  the  immaterial 
part  of  man  does.  Much  vital  truth  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Bible  bearing  on  the  activities  of  the  immaterial  part 
of  man.  The  philosophy  of  Kant  which  classifies  these  ac¬ 
tivities  into  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will  is  usually  accepted 
as  a  working  basis  for  thought.  However,  to  this  must  be 
added  that  strange  and  mysterious  function  termed  con¬ 
science,  which  might  as  easily  be  classified  with  those  elements 
which  make  up  the  immaterial  part  of  man  as  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  wrought  by  him.  In  fact,  conscience  stands  quite 
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alone  as  a  monitor  sitting  in  judgment  on  all  else  within  the 
man.  Following  the  Kantian  division,  each  activity  will  be 
examined  separately. 

(1)  Intellect. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  alludes  to  the  word  intellect 
as  *‘the  general  term  for  the  mind  in  reference  to  its  capacity 
for  understanding.”  This  theme  belongs  properly  to  the 
science  of  psychology.  However,  when  that  augmented  un¬ 
derstanding  which  is  wrought  in  the  human  mind  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  view,  the  subject  becomes  theo¬ 
logical.  A  supernatural  illumination  for  the  unregenerate  is 
promised  by  Christ  when  He  said,  “Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the 
truth ;  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart, 
I  will  send  him  unto  you.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  re¬ 
prove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment: 
of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me;  of  righteousness,  be¬ 
cause  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more;  of  judgment, 
because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged”  (John  16:7-11). 
This  illumination  is  evidently  designed  to  overcome  that  in¬ 
capacity  described  in  2  Corinthians  4 :3,  4  which  reads,  “But 
if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost :  In  whom 
the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which 
believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who 
is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them.”  In  like  manner, 
an  unlimited  field  of  truth  is  made  available  to  the  regenerate 
by  the  same  Spirit.  Of  this  teaching,  or  enlightening,  work 
of  the  Spirit  Christ  spoke  as  recorded  in  John  16:12-15:  “I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now.  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth :  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  him¬ 
self;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak:  and 
he  will  shew  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he 
shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you.  All  things 
that  the  Father  hath  are  mine :  therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall 
take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you”  (cf.  John  3:3; 
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1  Cor.  2:9  to  3:4;  Heb.  6:12-14;  11:3;  1  Pet.  2:2;  1  John 
2:27).  Praying  for  the  Ephesian  saints,  the  Apostle  intro¬ 
duces  a  vital  reality  when  he  makes  request  “That  the  God 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may  give  unto 
you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of 
him :  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened ;  that 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints”  (Eph. 
1:17,  18).  Here  the  word  understanding  is  a  translation  of 
/tapSia  (as  in  all  ancient  MSS.),  the  thought  being,  evidently, 
that  the  heart,  though  usually  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
emotions,  is  also  the  seat  of  thought  and  will  (cf.  Rom.  1:21). 
The  reception  of  the  great  revelation  for  which  the  Apostle 
prays  is,  therefore,  more  extended  than  it  would  be  if  re¬ 
stricted  to  either  the  intellect  or  the  emotions.  Plato  employs 
the  phrase,  “eye  of  the  soul”  (“Sophist,”  254),  and  Ovid, 
speaking  of  Pythagoras,  says:  “With  his  mind  he  approaches 
the  gods,  though  far  removed  from  heaven,  and  what  nature 
denied  to  human  sight,  he  drew  forth  with  the  eye  of  his 
heart”  (“Metamorphoses,”  xv.,  62-64).  All  that  the  Apostle 
prays  is  to  the  end  “that  ye  may  know,”  and  know  by  the 
peculiar  capacity  of  the  heart,  since  the  heart  both  feels  and 
understands. 

(2)  Sensibility. 

This  another  function  of  the  immaterial  part  of  man  is 
properly  classed,  also,  as  an  important  theme  of  psychology; 
yet  there  is  much  that  is  emotional  in  both  God  and  man 
which  is  theological.  In  this  respect  man  reflects  or  images 
that  which  is  true  of  God.  How  vast  is  the  love  of  God,  and 
how  real  is  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  human  heart !  Again, 
the  human  emotional  nature,  like  the  human  intellect,  may 
be  wrought  upon  and  enlarged  experimentally  by  the  power 
of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  “The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  by  the  Spirit  which  is  given  unto  us”  (Rom.  5:6). 
The  Scriptures  declare  that  the  divine  compassion  may  find 
expression  through  the  Christian  and  that  it  arises,  not  in 
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the  Christian's  capacity,  but  from  the  Spirit  who  indwells 
him.  “The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love”  (Gal.  5:22;  cf.  1  Cor. 
13:1-13).  The  Christian,  loving  with  divine  love,  will  love 
those  objects  which  God  loves.  The  extent  of  such  a  possi¬ 
bility  is  limitless.  This  divine  love  being  the  actuating  force, 
the  emotions  and  life  are  lifted  to  the  plane  of  that  which 
is  supernatural. 

(3)  Will. 

The  human  will  is  rightfully  a  major  theme  in  theology. 
It  appears  not  only  in  Anthropology,  but  also  in  Soteriology, 
and,  insofar  as  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  re¬ 
flects  the  divine  attributes,  the  will  of  man  is  indirectly  re¬ 
lated  to  Theism.  The  fact  of  the  will  is  a  psychological  truth, 
while  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  theological.  The  latter  aspect 
of  the  subject  belongs  specifically  to  Soteriology,  and  will  be 
attended  in  due  time.  It  may  be  recorded  here,  however,  that 
the  will  usually  acts  as  moved  or  influenced  by  the  intellect 
and  emotions,  and  its  freedom  is  no  more  than  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  acting  without  conscious  necessity;  yet  no  greater 
necessity  could  be  imposed  than  that  which  arises  when  the 
intellect  and  emotions  are  themselves  infiuenced  by  a  superior 
power.  Of  the  unregenerate  it  is  said  that  Satan  is  working 
in  them  or  energizing  them  (Eph.  2:2),  while  of  the  regen¬ 
erate  persons  it  is  said  that  God  is  energizing  them  “both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure”  (Phil.  2:13).  These  two 
passages  account  for  the  whole  of  humanity  and  therefore 
determine  the  truth — important  indeed — that  no  human  will, 
in  the  absolute  sense,  is  free.  Addressing  those  who  were  un¬ 
der  Satan’s  infiuence,  as  all  unregenerate  are,  Christ  said, 
“Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life”  (John 
5:40).  He  also  declared,  “No  man  can  come  to  me,  except 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him”  (John  6:44;  cf. 
5:21).  Such  “drawing”  is  evidently  a  divine  moving  of  the 
whole  inner  man  and  is  experienced  by  the  intellect,  the 
sensibilities,  and  the  will.  Faith,  or  confidence  in  God,  is  a 
divinely  wrought  state  of  mind  and  to  such  the  gracious  in¬ 
vitation,  “Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out” 
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(John  6:37),  is  most  attractive.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
seeing  the  Son  and  believing  on  Him  because  of  that  vision 
(cf.  John  6:40).  Apart  from  this  none  is  naturally  inclined 
to  believe.  To  those  who  are  subject  to  the  will  of  God,  there 
is  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  the  truth  available.  Of  this 
gracious  fact  Christ  said,  “If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  myself”  (John  7:17). 

Of  the  will  in  general  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  states : 
“Will,  in  psychology,  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
conation  ((?.v.),  but  more  usually  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
deliberate  decision,  as  contrasted  with  mere  impulse  {q.v.) 
or  desire.  In  an  act  of  will  there  is  a  deliberate  choice  of  one 
of  several  alternatives,  and  frequently  a  conscious  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  subject's  self  as  a  whole.  People  some¬ 
times  speak  as  though  the  will  were  a  kind  of  independent 
entity  or  faculty  which  makes  the  decisions,  etc.  But  that  is 
only  a  loose  way  of  talking.  As  Spinoza  and  Locke  pointed 
out  long  ago,  there  is  no  will  apart  from  particular  acts  or 
processes  of  willing;  and  it  is  not  the  will  that  wills  but  the 
whole  self  that  does  it.  Similarly  with  the  related  hypostasis 
of  ‘will-power'  or  ‘strength  of  will.'  There  is  no  strong  ‘will,' 
but  there  are  strong-willed  characters,  that  is,  people  who 
can  pursue  distant  ends  (good  or  bad)  with  great  persever¬ 
ance;  weak-willed  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  easily  in¬ 
fluenced  and  carried  away  by  every  instinct  or  impulse  or 
desire  that  prompts  them  from  time  to  time,  and  cannot  sub¬ 
ordinate  them  to  the  pursuit  of  remote  ends.”* 

Of  the  will  theologically  considered.  Dr.  Augustus  H. 
Strong  writes : 

“A.  Will  defined. — Will  is  the  soul's  power  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  motives  and  to  direct  its  subsequent  activity  according 
to  the  motive  thus  chosen, — in  other  words,  the  soul's  power 
to  choose  both  an  end  and  the  means  to  attain  it.  The  choice 
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of  an  ultimate  end  we  call  immanent  preference;  the  choice 
of  means  we  call  executive  volition. 

“B.  Will  and  other  faculties. — (a)  We  accept  the  three¬ 
fold  division  of  human  faculties  into  intellect,  sensibility,  and 
will,  (b)  Intellect  is  the  soul  knowing;  sensibility  is  the  soul 
feeling  (desires,  affections) ;  will  is  the  soul  choosing  (end 
or  means),  (c)  In  every  act  of  the  soul,  all  the  faculties  act. 
Knowing  involves  feeling  and  willing;  feeling  involves  knowing 
and  willing;  willing  involves  knowing  and  feeling,  (d)  Logic¬ 
ally,  each  latter  faculty  involves  the  preceding  action  of  the 
former ;  the  soul  must  know  before  feeling ;  must  know  and  feel 
before  willing,  (e)  Yet  since  knowing  and  feeling  are  activi¬ 
ties,  neither  of  them  is  possible  without  willing. 

‘‘C.  Will  and  permanent  states. — (a)  Though  every  act 
of  the  soul  involves  the  action  of  all  the  faculties,  yet  in  any 
particular  action  one  faculty  may  be  more  prominent  than 
the  others.  So  we  speak  of  acts  of  intellect,  of  affection,  of 
will,  (b)  This  predominant  action  of  any  single  faculty  pro¬ 
duces  effects  upon  the  other  faculties  associated  with  it.  The 
action  of  will  gives  a  direction  to  the  intellect  and  to  the 
affections,  as  well  as  a  permanent  bent  to  the  will  itself, 
(c)  Each  faculty,  therefore,  has  its  permanent  states  as  well 
as  its  transient  acts,  and  the  will  may  originate  these  states. 
Hence  we  speak  of  voluntary  affections,  and  may  with  equal 
propriety  speak  of  voluntary  opinions.  These  permanent  vol¬ 
untary  states  we  denominate  character. 

“D.  Will  and  motives. — (a)  The  permanent  states  just 
mentioned,  when  they  have  been  once  determined,  also  in¬ 
fluence  the  will.  Internal  views  and  dispositions,  and  not  sim¬ 
ply  external  presentations,  constitute  the  strength  of  motives, 
(b)  These  motives  often  conflict,  and  though  the  soul  never 
acts  without  motive,  it  does  notwithstanding  choose  between 
motives,  and  so  determine  the  end  toward  which  it  will  di¬ 
rect  its  activities,  (c)  Motives  are  not  causes,  which  compel 
the  will,  but  influences,  which  persuade  it.  The  power  of 
these  motives,  however,  is  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
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will  which  has  entered  into  them  and  has  made  them  what 
they  are. 

“E.  Will  and  contrary  choice. — (a)  Though  no  act  of 
pure  will  is  possible,  the  soul  may  put  forth  single  volitions 
in  a  direction  opposed  to  its  previous  ruling  purpose,  and 
thus  far  man  has  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice  (Rom.  7 :18 
— ‘to  will  is  present  with  me’),  (b)  But  in  so  far  as  will  has 
entered  into  and  revealed  itself  in  permanent  states  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  sensibility  and  in  a  settled  bent  of  the  will  itself, 
man  cannot  by  a  single  act  reverse  his  moral  state,  and  in 
this  respect  has  not  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice,  (c)  In 
this  latter  case  he  can  change  his  character  only  indirectly, 
by  turning  his  attention  to  considerations  fitted  to  awaken 
opposite  dispositions,  and  by  thus  summoning  up  motives  to 
an  opposite  course. 

“F.  Will  and  responsibility. — (a)  By  repeated  acts  of 
will  put  forth  in  a  given  moral  direction,  the  affections  may 
become  so  confirmed  in  evil  or  in  good  as  to  make  previously 
certain,  though  not  necessary,  the  future  good  or  evil  action 
of  the  man.  Thus,  while  the  will  is  free,  the  man  may  be  the 
‘bondservant  of  sin’  (John  8 :31-36)  or.  the  ‘servant  of  right¬ 
eousness’  (Rom.  6:15-23;  cf.  Heb.  12:23 — ‘spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect’),  (b)  Man  is  responsible  for  all  effects  of  will, 
as  well  as  for  will  itself;  for  voluntary  affections,  as  well  as 
for  voluntary  acts;  for  the  intellectual  views  into  which  will 
has  entered,  as  well  as  for  the  acts  of  will  by  which  these 
views  have  been  formed  in  the  past  or  are  maintained  in  the 
present  (2  Pet.  3:5 — ‘wilfully  forget’). 

“G.  Inferences  from  this  view  of  the  will. — (a)  We  can 
be  responsible  for  the  voluntary  evil  affections  with  which  we 
are  born,  and  for  the  will’s  inherited  preference  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we  originated  these  states 
of  the  affections  and  will,  or  had  a  part  in  originating  them. 
Scripture  furnishes  this  explanation,  in  its  doctrine  of  Orig¬ 
inal  Sin,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  common  apostasy  of  the  race 
in  its  first  father,  and  our  derivation  of  a  corrupted  nature 
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by  natural  generation  from  him.  (b)  While  there  remains  to 
man,  even  in  his  present  condition,  a  natural  power  of  will 
by  which  he  may  put  forth  transient  volitions  externally  con¬ 
formed  to  the  divine  law  and  so  may  to  a  limited  extent  mod¬ 
ify  his  character,  it  remains  true  that  the  sinful  bent  of  his 
affections  is  not  directly  under  his  control ;  and  this  bent  con¬ 
stitutes  a  motive  to  evil  so  constant,  inveterate,  and  powerful, 
that  it  actually  influences  every  member  of  the  race  to  re¬ 
affirm  his  evil  choice,  and  renders  necessary  a  special  work¬ 
ing  of  God’s  Spirit  upon  his  heart  to  ensure  his  salvation. 
Hence  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Regeneration.”® 

(4)  Conscience. 

The  faculty  of  conscience  is  one  of  the  major  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  immaterial  part  of  man.  And  doubtless  no  other 
faculty  reflects  more  fully  that  which  is  in  likeness  to  Grod. 
The  estimation  on  the  part  of  men  as  to  what  the  conscience 
really  is  varies  to  a  large  degree.  Some  maintain  that  it  is 
not  an  integral  part  of  man,  but  is  rather  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  directly  to  the  one  who  is  exercised  by  conscience. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  far  removed  indeed,  is  the  notion  that 
conscience  is  no  more  than  a  bent  of  mind  received  by  the 
discipline  of  childhood.  Neither  one  of  these  extremes  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  Scripture.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
voice  of  conscience,  when  normal  to  any  degree,  is  ever  true 
to  the  divine  ideal,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  in  man — especially  his  flesh — ^which  is  contrary  to  God. 
Conscience  is  not  subject  to  the  will,  but  rather  sits  in  judg¬ 
ment  over  the  will  and  all  other  features  of  the  life  of  man. 
The  unity  of  man’s  being  is  none  the  less  real  regardless  of 
the  various  elements  in  his  immaterial  nature — soul,  spirit, 
heart,  flesh,  and  mind — ,  and  regardless  of  the  various  modes 
of  expression  of  that  immaterial  nature— mfeMect,  sensibility, 
will,  memory,  and  conscience.  All  these  elements  and  mani¬ 
festations  perfectly  articulate  to  form  one  experience  which 
is  called  life.  The  mind  may  originate  thoughts,  the  memory 
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may  retain  thoughts,  the  spirit  may  discern  the  value  of 
thoughts,  and  the  soul  respond  to  thoughts,  but  the  conscience 
judges  thoughts  as  to  their  moral  worthiness.  Naturally  but 
little  that  is  experienced  by  man  is  moral  in  character  and 
therefore  the  conscience  is  not  always  exercised.  At  times  and 
as  occasion  demands,  conscience  may  become  a  torment,  a  lash, 
which  is  all  but  unbearable.  In  this,  God  seems  to  be  more  or 
less  identified  by  every  individual.  He  knows  that  God  knows 
what  he  knows.  Conscience  is  little  concerned  with  the  fact, 
as  the  case  may  be,  that  other  people  know  that  which  con¬ 
stitutes  its  burden. 

The  Bible  testimony  concerning  conscience  is  that  it  is 
either  (a)  natural — ^that  which  belongs  to  the  unregener¬ 
ate — ,  or  (b)  supernatural — ^that  which  belongs  to  the  regen¬ 
erate.  The  conscience  of  the  unregenerate  is  defied  (Tit. 
1:16),  evil  (Heb.  10:22),  convicting  (John  8:9),  seared  (1 
Tim.  4:2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  supernatural  conscience, 
or  that  of  the  Christian,  is  far  more  complex.  In  fact  a  real 
question  is  raised  properly  as  to  whether  the  Christian  lives 
by  his  conscience  at  all.  It  is  contended  that  he  is  influenced 
by  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  who  is  either  grieved  or  not 
grieved  by  the  manner  of  the  Christian's  life.  No  more  vivid 
description  of  the  experience  of  one  in  whom  the  Spirit  is 
grieved  could  be  found  than  that  written  by  David  concern¬ 
ing  himself  in  Psalm  32 :3,  4.  He  declares :  '*When  I  kept 
silence,  my  bones  waxed  old  through  my  roaring  all  the  day 
long.  For  day  and  night  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me;  my 
moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer.  Selah.”  The 
Apostle  Paul  significantly  states  that  his  conscience  bore  him 
witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Rom.  9:1).  By  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  Spirit  employs  the  conscience  as  His  means  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  impression,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  unveiling 
of  the  true  relation  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  believer’s 
conscience.  With  this  in  mind,  certain  revealed  truths  re¬ 
garding  the  Christian’s  conscience  may  be  considered.  The 
conscience  is  purged.  It  is  written:  “For  the  law  having  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of 
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the  things,  can  never  with  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered 
year  by  year  continually  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect. 
For  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered?  because 
that  the  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no  more 
conscience  of  sins”  (Heb.  10:1,2).  There  is  no  intimation 
here  that  the  Christian  will  not  be  conscious  of  unconfessed 
sin  in  his  life,  it  is  rather  that  the  whole  record  of  past  sins, 
having  been  forgiven  as  a  part  of  salvation,  the  purged  con¬ 
science  will  not  be  exercised  over  them.  This  specific  Scrip¬ 
ture  presents  a  vital  test  as  to  whether  one  is  saved  and  may 
be  applied  to  any  professed  believer.  Closely  related  to  this 
is  the  good  conscience  which  is  mentioned  six  times  in  the 
New  Testament  (note  1  Pet.  3:16).  This  aspect  of  conscience 
relates  to  or  reflects  the  state  of  the  believer’s  heart.  A  good 
conscience  is  free  from  self-condemnation.  Two  passages 
serve  to  describe  this  reality.  In  1  Corinthians  4 :4,  the  Apos¬ 
tle  asserts,  “For  I  know  nothing  by  [against]  myself,”  and 
in  1  John  3:20-22  this  good  conscience  is  said  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  effectual  prayer.  The  passage  states:  “For 
if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and 
knoweth  all  things.  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 
then  have  we  confidence  toward  God.  And  whatsoever  we 
ask,  we  receive  of  him,  because  we  keep  his  commandments, 
and  do  those  things  that  are  pleasing  in  his  sight.”  Evidently 
the  particular  form  of  conscience  was  experienced  by  those 
who  were  faithful  to  Jehovah  under  Judaism  (cf.  Acts  23:1; 
2  Tim.  1:3).  It  is  in  this  manner  that  conscience  witnesses 
(Rom.  9:1)  and  may  be  void  of  offense  (Acts  24:16).  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  the  conscience  of  an  immature 
Christian  may  be  encouraged  in  the  ways  of  sin  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  which  other  Christians  present.  It  is  written:  “For 
if  any  man  see  thee  which  hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the 
idol’s  temple,  shall  not  the  conscience  of  him  which  is  weak 
be  emboldened  to  eat  those  things  which  are  offered  to  idols?” 
(1  Cor.  8:10).  The  Apostle  also  identifies  this  as  a  wounded 
conscience:  “But  when  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and 
wound  their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ”  (vs.  12). 
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From  this  brief  review  of  the  testimony  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  respecting  the  conscience,  it  may  be  seen  that  this 
faculty  of  the  immaterial  part  of  man  is  almost  like  a  thing 
apart  from  the  man  which  sits  in  judgment  upon  the  man; 
yet  it  is  capable  of  being  the  instrument  by  which  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  feelings  are  recorded  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  injured  and  degraded. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


“The  faculty  of  conscience  is  eternal,  its  power  is  eternal ; 
and  yet,  in  this  world  that  power  is  exercised  in  condemna¬ 
tion,  simply  that  the  soul  may  be  induced  to  escape  from  its 
eternal  exercise.  The  penal  power  of  conscience  in  this  world, 
inflicting  such  terror  and  distress,  is  God's  own  merciful  ar¬ 
rangement  to  arouse  the  soul  and  send  it  to  Christ,  that  in 
Him  it  may  find  a  refuge  from  the  accusing  power  and  penal 
operation  of  conscience  through  eternity.  When  the  soul, 
fleeing  to  Him  from  the  wrath  to  come,  hears  His  gracious 
voice.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  and  is  washed  in  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  His  atoning  blood,  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  con¬ 
science  at  peace  with  God;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  con¬ 
viction  of  sin  be  anything  but  anguish.  .  .  .  Amazing  mercy! 
wondrous  grace,  which  can  thus  change  death  into  life,  and 
make  the  assurance  of  being  the  very  chief  of  sinners,  the 
foundation  of  endless,  inexhaustible  bliss,  of  which  the  rule 
is,  that  the  deeper  the  conviction  of  guilt,  the  greater  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  the  glory  and  happiness  of  deliv¬ 
erance!  Such  was  the  experience  of  Paul;  such  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  every  redeemed  sinner,  now,  and  in  glory  ever¬ 
lasting.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1851. 
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ESCHATOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  III. 

IS  MORAL  PROGRESS  POSSIBLE? 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Introduction. 

There  are  few  questions  in  the  realm  of  human  thought 
more  arresting  than  the  question  of  the  direction  of  human 
experience.  Are  we  making  any  progress,  particularly  in  the 
moral  sphere?  Is  there  a  teleological  significance  in  history? 
What  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going?  In  Christian 
theology  as  well  as  in  non-Christian  philosophy,  these  age¬ 
long  questions  reappear  like  persistent  moonbeams  through 
a  cloud-spattered  sky.  Sometimes  the  question  is  stated  more 
directly,  if  more  tritely,  “Is  the  world  getting  better?”  “Is 
it  our  duty  to  introduce  a  new  moral  order?”  “Are  we  build¬ 
ing  a  new  world  socially?”  Many  of  these  questions  produce 
varying  answers,  due  in  part  to  difference  of  opinion  in  basic 
beliefs,  partly  from  a  failure  to  ascertain  the  real  issues  of 
the  question.  The  present  article  is  an  attempt  to  outline  the 
major  considerations  involved  in  the  question  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  moral  progress — outline,  because  manifestly  a  full 
treatment  would  involve  many  times  the  space  devoted  to 
it  here. 

I.  THE  ISSUE. 

The  importance  of  the  question  is  apparent  even  without 
a  careful  study.  Dr.  James  H.  Snowden,  an  ardent  exponent 
of  the  idea  that  the  world  is  getting  better,  in  discussing  the 
question  wrote  this  analysis :  “It  is  one  of  the  great  dividing 
ridges  and  shaping  forces  of  human  thought  and  experience. 
It  is  the  watershed  between  two  opposite  views  of  the  world, 
pessimism  and  optimism:  the  one  holding  that  the  world, 
though  mixed  with  some  good,  is  yet  essentially  evil  and  will 
grow  worse  and  worse ;  and  the  other  holding  that  the  world, 
though  infused  with  some  evil,  is  yet  fundamentally  good 
and  will  grow  better  and  better ;  the  one  destroying  the  value 
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of  life  and  killing  interest  in  it»  and  the  other  making  life 
worth  while  and  giving  us  courage  and  cheer  in  living  it. 
It  is  still  more  profoundly  the  line  of  cleavage  between  two 
types  of  religion :  impersonal  pantheism  and  personal  theism ; 
between  two  systems  o2  philosophy:  materialistic  monism 
and  idealistic  personalism;  and  between  two  hemispheres  of 
the  globe:  the  pessimistic  Orient  and  the  optimistic  Occident. 
Such  a  radical  distinction  must  enter  deeply  and  vitally  into 
our  daily  living  and  necessarily  lowers  or  lifts  our  ideals  and 
hopes,  weakens  or  strengthens  our  wills,  and  colors  with 
dark  or  bright  hues  our  whole  world  and  tinges  all  our  tem¬ 
peraments  and  moods.”' 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  an  illustration  of  the  view¬ 
point  that  the  only  possible  Christian  approach  to  the  subject 
is  that  the  world  is  improving.  Dr.  Snowden  leaves  us  two 
alternatives:  pessimism  or  optimism,  materialism  or  person¬ 
alism,  pantheism  or  personal  theism.  If  the  question  were 
as  simply  solved  as  this,  no  further  discussion  would  be  nec¬ 
essary.  However,  there  are  many  who,  while  fully  expecting 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  right  and  the  establishment  of  God’s 
righteousness  upon  the  earth  and  fully  believing  in  the  deity 
and  sovereignty  of  God,  nevertheless  doubt  whether  the 
theory  of  moral  progress  is  sustained  by  either  history  or 
revelation.  They  substitute  instead  a  dual  line  of  development 
of  both  good  and  evil,  both  continuing  on  their  own  course 
without  either  triumphing  over  the  other,  being  brought  to 
their  conclusion  by  the  personal  return  of  Christ  and  His 
manifested  power  in  destruction  of  evil  and  in  establishment 
of  permanent  righteousness. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not,  then,  whether  we  should  accept 
a  Christian  or  a  non-Christian  viewpoint.  It  is  rather  whether 
there  are  reasons  justifying  the  hope  of  an  increasing  melio¬ 
ration  in  the  world’s  moral  conditions,  a  moral  progress  in 
which  the  world  becomes  eventually  good.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  there  is  progress  in  extent  of  knowledge  of  the 
natural  world,  better  treatment  of  disease,  better  working 
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conditions,  more  beneficial  governments.  All  of  these  could 
be  brought  in  without  a  change  in  moral  conditions,  and  even 
if  they  should  effect  a  partial  change  in  moral  conditions, 
would  not  assure  its  permanence.  The  writer  seriously 
doubts  if  statistics  as  such  prove  a  great  deal  in  the  issue 
before  us.  The  great  bulk  of  the  world  is  not  subject  to 
many  vital  statistics.  Arguments  based  on  improvement  in 
America  or  in  any  one  section  of  the  world  are  obviously  not 
characteristic  of  the  whole.  Even  in  sections  of  the  world 
subjected  to  intense  analysis,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
morality  lends  itself  to  accurate  statistical  computation.  Two 
writers  upholding  opposite  sides  of  the  question  could  with¬ 
out  doubt  find  many  arguments  in  support  of  their  views 
from  the  same  group  of  statistics. 

II.  DETERMINING  FACTORS. 

The  basic  weakness  in  any  set  of  statistics  is  that  they 
can  only  tell  us  what  has  been  true  in  the  past,  and  in  the 
field  of  moral  history  there  is  considerable  room  for  argu¬ 
ment  also  on  the  meaning  of  the  past  in  ascertaining  whether 
there  has  been  moral  progress.  The  evanescent  optimism 
which  characterized  some  preaching  before  the  first  world 
war  was  disheartened  by  the  events  of  1914  and  after,  and 
the  second  world  war  has  left  little  ground  for  conclusion 
that  moral  progress  has  been  established.  Almost  every  bar¬ 
barism  of  history  has  been  repeated  in  recent  history.  The 
theory  that  man  is  naturally  good  is  not  sustained  by  the 
facts  which  are  open  to  all. 

There  is  only  one  authoritative  approach  to  the  problem, 
and  this  is  to  ascertain  what  the  Scriptures  reveal  on  this 
important  subject.  If  the  Scriptures  can  speak  with  author¬ 
ity  on  such  subjects  as  heaven  and  salvation,  they  can  also 
speak  with  authority  on  the  question  of  moral  progress.  The 
Scriptures  record  in  their  expanse  a  history  of  the  world 
up  through  the  apostolic  age,  and  they  provide  abundant 
prophecy  of  future  events.  From  the  Christian  viewpoint, 
only  the  Scriptures  speak  with  complete  authority,  and  their 
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revelation  whether  history  or  prophecy  is  the  determining 
factor  in  settling  the  question  of  moral  progress. 

III.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  NATURAL  MAN. 

One  of  the  pivotal  points  of  Biblical  doctrine  is  its  an¬ 
thropology.  Herein  is  revealed  the  essential  moral  problem 
which  faces  man.  Here  too  is  found  the  need  of  salvation 
and  its  nature  and  extent.  Systems  of  theology  can  be  clas¬ 
sified  on  their  anthropology.  If  on  the  one  hand,  man  is 
naturally  good  and  has  within  him  the  latent  forces  which 
can  be  cultivated  to  produce  a  noble  character,  that  is  one 
concept.  If  man  has  fallen  from  his  original  perfect  crea¬ 
tion  and  is  spiritually  dead  and  morally  enslaved  by  sin  and 
blinded  by  Satan,  that  is  another. 

The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  is  clear  that  men  are 
sinners  by  imputation,  by  nature,  and  by  choice.  According 
to  Romans  3:23,  “All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.”  According  to  Romans  5:12,  “As  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  all  have  sinned.  .  .  .”  The  one  sin 
of  Adam  has  plunged  the  whole  race  into  sin  without  excep¬ 
tion.  “As  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.”  The  sin 
of  Adam  brought  judgment  to  the  race  even  as  the  one  act 
of  obedience  of  Christ  in  dying  upon  the  cross  brought  jus¬ 
tification  for  those  who  believe  in  Christ. 

The  nature  of  man  is  hopelessly  sinful  apart  from  Christ. 
Jeremiah  testifies,  “The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked:  who  can  know  it?”  (Jer.  17:9). 
Without  doubt  the  inaccuracy  of  psychology  in  accounting 
for  human  experience  and  behavior  is  traced  to  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  innate  wickedness  of  the  human  heart.  It  is 
significant  that  even  non-Christian  psychologists  are  now  re¬ 
examining  their  premises  and  admitting  the  possibility  that 
men  are  naturally  wicked.  The  revelation  of  Scripture  needs 
no  such  revision.  The  pronouncement  is  without  equivoca- 
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tion:  ''dead  in  trespasses  and  sins”  (Eph.  2:1).  "Behold,  I 
was  shapen  in  iniquity;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me”  (Psa.  51:6). 

The  sinful  nature  of  man  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
course  of  history  and  by  the  Scriptural  estimation  of  his 
acts.  The  universal  indictment  is,  "There  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one”  (Rom.  3:10).  Upon  every  hand,  then,  there  is 
testimony  in  the  Scriptures  that  the  natural  constitution  of 
man  is  sinful.  Man  sins  because  he  is  a  sinner  by  nature. 
His  only  hope  is  a  change  of  that  nature  by  the  power  of 
God’s  salvation.  Whatever  outward  moral  progress  may  be 
induced  by  education  and  environment,  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  inner  change  except  by  an  undertaking  of  God  for 
him.  In  spite  of  righteousness  on  a  human  plane  character¬ 
ized  by  works  good  in  themselves,  man  remains  utterly  de¬ 
void  of  the  righteousness  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through 
Christ  (Rom.  5:17).  There  can  be  no  real  moral  progress 
in  the  natural  man. 

IV.  THE  PREDICTED  COURSE  OF  GENTILE  HISTORY. 

The  Bible  presents  a  program  for  world  history  to  which 
all  events  are  related.  One  of  the  great  lines  of  truth  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Bible  is  the  course  and  end  of  Gentile  nations 
as  given  to  the  prophet  Daniel  and  further  elucidated  by  the 
prophets  and  Christ  Himself.  Daniel  presents  the  fact  that 
the  course  of  Gentile  history  will  be  characterized  by  four 
successive  empires,  which  have  spread  their  history  over  the 
pages  of  time.  These  four  empires  are  the  Babylonian, 
Media-Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires,  an  interpre¬ 
tation  followed  quite  generally  by  Biblical  scholars.  In  fact, 
so  evident  is  the  interpretation  that  those  who  resist  the 
idea  that  Scripture  can  predict  are  driven  to  give  a  late  date 
to  Daniel.  The  four  empires  are  presented  in  part  by  symbol, 
in  part  by  direct  statement  and  interpretation  of  the  sym¬ 
bols.  In  Daniel  2,  the  four  empires  are  seen  together  as  one 
great  image,  with  a  head  of  gold  representing  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  empire,  shoulders  and  chest  of  silver  representing  the 
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Media-Persian  empire,  the  lower  body  of  brass,  representing 
the  Grecian  empire,  and  the  legs  of  iron  and  clay  repre¬ 
senting  the  Roman  empire.  Daniel  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  the 
first  empire  and  the  introduction  of  the  second.  The  first 
three  empires  are  positively  identified  in  Daniel  itself  (Dan. 
2:38;  5:28;  8:20,21).  The  last  is  identified  by  its  evident 
characteristics  and  division  into  two  major  divisions. 

Throughout  the  revelation  of  the  course  of  Gentile  na¬ 
tions,  a  number  of  important  features  are  evident.*  There 
is  an  evident  deterioration  in  the  glory  of  each  kingdom. 
This  is  portrayed  by  the  decrease  in  value  of  the  metals  rep¬ 
resenting  the  empires  in  the  image  of  Daniel  2,  gold  being 
succeeded  by  silver,  silver  being  succeeded  by  brass,  brass 
being  succeeded  by  iron,  and  iron  in  its  last  stages  being 
mixed  with  clay.  The  second  kingdom  is  specifically  declared 
to  be  inferior  (Dan.  2:39).  The  ssrmbols  representing  the 
four,  empires  in  Daniel  7  have  the  same  trend  of  deteriora¬ 
tion.  Babylon  in  all  its  glory  is  never  surpassed  by  succeed¬ 
ing  empires. 

Other  features  of  Gentile  history  and  prophecy  are  def¬ 
initely  destructive  to  the  theory  of  moral  progress.  There 
is  a  major  strain  of  obligatory  worship  throughout  the 
prophesied  course  of  Gentile  history.  Nebuchadnezzar  sets 
up  his  golden  image  to  which  all  must  bow.  Darius  casts 
Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den  for  praying  to  his  God.  Alexander 
the  Great  though  not  enforcing  unity  of  worship  nevertheless 
deified  himself.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Grecian  empire  period,  instituted  the  most 
abominable  persecution  of  Israel.  Rome  while  tolerant  in 
some  respects  was  the  persecutor  of  Christians  and  Jews 
alike.  All  of  this  is  having  its  fulfillment  to  some  extent 
today,  and  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  awful  climax  this  trend  of  centralized  worship 
will  reach  in  the  persecution  under  the  predicted  time  of  trib¬ 
ulation  yet  to  come. 


^For  a  fuller  account  of  this  subject  by  the  writer,  cf.  report  of  the  1943  New 
York  Congress  on  Prophecy,  The  Sure  Word  of  Prophecy,  pp.  187-199. 
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The  ugly  trio  of  unbelief  in  revelation,  independence  of 
God,  and  utter  godlessness  has  characterized  the  whole  of 
Gentile  history.  In  the  face  of  the  most  wonderful  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ,  the  most  explicit  revelation  in  the  written 
Word  of  God,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  extended  as 
it  is  through  missionary  endeavor,  printed  literature,  distrib¬ 
uted  portions  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  through  radio  mes¬ 
sages,  the  course  of  Gentile  nations  while  to  some  extent 
relieved  in  Christian  lands  of  the  more  heinous  forms  of  per¬ 
secution  of  believers  has  nevertheless  utterly  failed  to  convert 
even  a  majority  of  those  who  have  heard.  The  pattern  of 
unbelief  can  easily  be  traced  through  Daniel.  The  independ¬ 
ence  of  Gentile  rulers  generally  in  relation  to  dependence 
upon  the  true  God  is  only  too  evident  in  history  as  well  as 
revelation.  The  godlessness  of  ancient  Babylon  culminating 
in  Belshazzar’s  feast,  extending  its  baneful  influence  through 
succeeding  empires,  found  its  continuance  in  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  The  Roman  church  has  perpetuated  many  of  the  pagan 
customs  in  its  ritual.  The  ultimate  godlessness  of  the  closing 
period  of  this  age  is  only  too  graphically  portrayed  in  such 
passages  as  Daniel  11:36-45;  2  Thess.  2:3-12;  Jude  14,  15; 
and  there  are  many  references  to  the  climax  of  godlessness 
in  Revelation. 

One  of  the  more  evident  features  of  Gentile  government 
is  its  exaltation  of  human  leaders.  In  every  period,  men  have 
deified  themselves  instead  of  worshipping  the  true  God,  mag¬ 
nified  their  own  powers  instead  of  acknowledging  the  author¬ 
ity  of  God,  and  lived  in  pride  and  independence  of  God. 
Pride  was  the  original  sin  of  Satan  and  it  is  the  chief  char¬ 
acteristic  of  godless  men. 

In  all  the  general  description  of  the  course  of  Gentile 
nations,  there  is  no  Biblical  hint  that  conditions  will  grow 
better  from  a  moral  standpoint.  Everything  points  to  deteri¬ 
oration.  The  description  given  by  Christ  Himself  (Matthew 
24:4-14)  is  certainly  no  basis  for  believing  in  a  general  im¬ 
provement  in  this  age.  Instead  of  a  general  improvement  in 
moral  conditions,  it  is  evident  rather  that  sudden  catas- 
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trophic  judgment  will  overtake  the  Gentile  world  cutting 
short  its  path  of  sin.  The  description  given  of  the  final  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Gentile  system  as  portrayed  in  the  great  image 
of  Daniel  2  is  only  too  clear.  The  “stone  cut  out  without 
hands”  strikes  the  image  suddenly  in  the  feet — ^the  final  stage 
of  Gentile  history — and  all  the  image  collapses  at  once  and 
becomes  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshingfloors,  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  The  idea  sometimes  advanced  of  a  general 
improvement  of  conditions  through  the  influence  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  foreign  to  the  account  in  Daniel  2. 

The  conclusions  reached  from  a  study  of  Daniel  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  additional  revelation  given  in  Revelation  19:11-21. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  and  their  armies  who  stand  against 
the  Lord  are  utterly  destroyed  by  the  return  of  Christ.  In¬ 
stead  of  returning  to  a  converted  world,  Christ  returns  in 
judgment  to  put  down  sin.  The  prophecy  of  Enoch,  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  makes  this  very  evi¬ 
dent:  “Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  his 
saints.  To  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all 
that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds 
which  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their  hard 
speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him” 
(Jude  14, 15).  Men  may,  if  they  wish,  expound  fine-spun 
theories  of  moral  progress,  but  if  they  do  so,  they  do  so  in 
contradiction  to  the  express  statements  of  the  Word  of  God. 

V.  THE  PREDICTED  COURSE  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

There  are  many  passages  which  bear  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  course  of  this  age.  Of  these  two  passages  are  of 
major  importance,  Matthew  13:1-52  and  Revelation  2:1-3:22. 
In  the  first  of  these  passages,  under  the  theme  of  the  course 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  mystery  form,  seven  figures 
are  used  to  portray  the  course  of  the  age.  There  is  general 
agreement  among  expositors  that  Matthew  13  is  a  description 
of  the  course  of  Christendom.  Without  attempting  a  de¬ 
tailed  exegesis,  several  facts  are  outstanding.  The  sower 
sowing  the  seed  obviously  does  not  have  universal  results  in 
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fruitfulness — only  the  seed  which  falls  on  good  ground,  and 
that  free  of  thorns,  bears  fruit.  The  wheat  while  growing  up 
and  coming  to  final  harvest  is  intermingled  with  the  tares 
representing  profession  without  reality.  Both  go  on  in  their 
development  to  the  end  of  the  age.  The  parable  of  the  mus¬ 
tard  seed  portrays  a  rapid  expansion  which  has  character¬ 
ized  Christendom,  but  it  is  an  unsubstantial  growth  and  the 
birds  (representing  evil)  lodge  in  the  branches.  If  leaven 
is  to  be  interpreted  with  its  normal  significance  of  evil,  the 
parable  of  the  leaven  in  the  meal  pictures  the  permeation  of 
the  whole  by  worldliness,  bad  doctrine,  and  hypocrisy.  The 
common  interpretation  that  the  leaven  represents  the  Gospel 
of  salvation  spreading  throughout  the  world  ignores  the  fact 
that  leaven  in  the  Old  Testament  invariably  represents  evil, 
and  that  Christ  Himself  in  all  other  passages  uses  it  in  the 
same  evil  sense  (Mt.  16:6-12;  Mk.  8:15).  The  mystery  of 
the  treasure  hid  in  the  field  and  of  the  merchantman  buying 
pearls  represents  Christ  in  His  redemption — selling  all  He 
had  to  buy  the  treasure.  The  common  interpretation  that 
these  mysteries  picture  a  Christian  obtaining  salvation  by 
surrender  of  all  he  has  does  violence  to  the  Scriptural  teach¬ 
ing  that  an  unsaved  man  has  nothing  with  which  to  buy 
salvation,  and  salvation  is  not  for  sale  in  any  event,  being 
the  gift  of  God  through  the  price  paid  by  Christ.  The  closing 
mystery,  the  drag-net  of  fishes,  again  portrays  the  dual  lines 
of  good  and  evil  continuing  to  the  end  until  judgment.  The 
predicted  course  of  the  age  is  clearly  then  a  line  of  dual  de¬ 
velopment.  The  wheat  never  converts  the  tares;  the  good 
fish  never  change  the  character  of  the  bad  fish.  There  is  no 
moral  progress  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  messages  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  confirm  the 
same  doctrine.  If  these  historical  churches  were  also  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  course  of  church  history,  a  glance  at  the 
development  of  moral  issues  throughout  the  period  shows  at 
once  that  the  last  stage  of  the  church  is  one  of  apostasy  and 
decay  which  only  the  judgment  of  God  can  cure.  There  is 
certainly  no  hope  here  of  a  gradual  change.  The  church  does 
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not  begin  in  a  corrupt  stage  and  develop  into  a  godly  church, 
but  rather  in  its  growth  and  extension  there  is  a  correspond¬ 
ing  deterioration. 

VI.  THE  DENIAL  OF  MORAL  PROGRESS  IS  NOT  PESSIMISM. 

The  Scriptures  insofar  as  they  deal  with  the  world  as  a 
whole  or  with  Christendom  as  such  do  not  picture  any  moral 
progress  in  their  development.  This  conclusion  has  not  been 
accepted  by  some  Christian  thinkers,  however,  who  have 
challenged  the  whole  concept  that  the  Scriptures  do  not 
prophesy  or  record  moral  progress.  The  chief  advocates  of 
the  idea  of  moral  progress  have  come  from  two  sources. 

Among  older  writers,  those  who  held  the  postmillennial 
viewpoint  of  the  return  of  Christ  have  supported  the  idea 
that  the  forces  of  Christendom  would  continue  to  increase 
until  conditions  approximating  a  reign  of  peace  and  right¬ 
eousness  would  be  reached,  continuing  for  one  thousand 
years,  when  Christ  would  come  to  claim  the  trophies  of  the 
victory  of  the  Gospel.  Postmillennialism,  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  teachings  of  Daniel  Whitby  (1638-1725),  a  Unitarian 
and  a  controversial  writer,  suffered  body  blows  by  the  course 
of  world  history  which  climaxed  in  the  great  wars  of  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Few  theological  leaders 
still  embrace  the  old  form  of  postmillennialism. 

A  new  form  of  optimism  has  arisen,  however,  having  its 
roots  in  the  theory  of  organic  evolution.  Under  this  theory, 
the  human  race  is  developing  and  constantly  rising  to  new 
heights,  and  moral  progress  becomes  a  phase  of  the  onward 
march  of  human  development.  Accordingly,  there  are  many 
voices  raised  in  refutation  of  the  so-called  “pessimism”  of 
premillennialists  and  some  amillennialists  who  are  more  will¬ 
ing  to  face  the  hard  facts  of  history  and  prophecy. 

A  typical  reaction  of  evolutionary  optimism  is  found  in 
the  opinion  of  Shirley  Jackson  Case:  “At  the  present  time 
this  pessimistic  view  of  the  world  is  especially  pernicious. 
In  principle  it  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  all  democratic 
ideals.  According  to  its  fundamental  teaching,  God  is  re- 
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garded  as  an  almighty  potentate  who  has  foreordained  to 
failure  all  the  efforts  of  men  to  establish  improved  forms  of 
government.  For  one  who  holds  consistently  to  this  opinion 
it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  human  responsibility  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  society.  This  type  of  teaching,  which  is  being  vigor¬ 
ously  inculcated  in  many  circles,  readily  plays  into  the  hands 
of  all  enemies  of  social  and  political  reform.  By  persuading 
men  that  the  rapid  deterioration  and  early  destruction  of  the 
present  world  are  determined  upon  by  divine  decree,  the 
enemy  of  reform  has  a  mighty  instrument  for  strangling  the 
citizen’s  sense  of  civic  duty.”* 

George  Ricker  Berry  goes  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  literal 
method  of  interpretation  (upon  which  premillennialism  and 
its  theory  of  moral  progress  is  based)  as  attributing  to 
Christ  and  to  God  the  blasphemy  of  immorality:  “The  things 
attributed  to  God  and  Christ  often  seem  immoral  .  .  .  this 
is  principally  a  result  of  the  insistence  on  the  infallibility  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  logically  requires  a  justification  of 
immoral  acts  there  attributed  to  God.”* 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  a  simple  one  nor  is  it  a  trivial 
one.  Is  the  idea  of  moral  progress  essential  to  human  respon¬ 
sibility?  Is  it  essential  to  Christian  hope? 

The  questions  are  dissolved  by  determining  God’s  purpose 
and  God’s  program  for  the  Christian.  If  the  task  of  the 
church  is  primarily  social,  the  application  of  justice  and 
brotherly  love  and  inculcating  of  Christian  standards  of 
morality  in  the  whole  structure  of  society,  then,  indeed,  the 
idea  of  moral  progress  is  essential,  and  unless  we  achieve  it 
not  only  man  but  God  fails  to  achieve  His  purpose.  The  very 
structure  of  Biblical  prophecy  concerning  the  course  of  Gen¬ 
tile  nations,  the  course  of  Christendom  and  the  Pauline  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  make  it  clear  that 
God’s  purpose  is  primarily  individual,  the  formation  of  a  new 
group  taken  out  of  the  world  as  a  whole  and  transformed 
by  an  inner  regeneration.  The  Gospel  appeal  is  delivered  to 

*The  Millennial  Hope,  pp.  v,  vi. 

*  Premillennialism  and  Old  Testament  Prediction,  p.  26. 
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individuals  rather  than  nations,  and  social  results  are  in¬ 
direct  rather  than  direct. 

The  denial  of  moral  progress  of  the  world  as  a  whole  is 
pessimistic  only  if  it  is  proved  that  it  is  an  unwarranted 
induction  unsustained  by  the  data  of  history  and  prophecy. 
An  insurance  mortality  table  is  not  pessimistic — it  deals  with 
the  hard  laws  of  average  length  of  life,  which  are  neverthe¬ 
less  true  though  they  portend  suffering  and  death.  To  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  world  will  continue  in  its  wicked  course  is  not 
pessimism  but  realism,  and  does  not  relieve  the  Christian 
of  his  duty  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  the  Scripture  nor  of 
his  responsibility  in  the  larger  sense  to  his  fellow  men.  It 
is  merely  facing  a  hard  fact  to  which  history  and  prophecy 
give  combined  testimony. 

VII.  REGENERATION  THE  ONLY  BASIS  FOR  MORAL  PROGRESS. 

In  denying  the  principle  of  moral  progress  for  the  world 
as  a  whole,  however,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  there  is  an 
area  where  there  can  be  genuine  moral  progress.  It  is  clear 
from  the  Word  of  God  that  individuals  who  believe  in  Christ 
in  sincerity  are  given  new  spiritual  life,  are  transformed  by 
this  regeneration,  are  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  given 
the  perfect  righteousness  of  justification,  and  are  baptized 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  true  church,  in  which  position 
they  are  assured  eternal  security  and  ultimate  sanctification. 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  true  Church,  composed  of  genuine 
believers,  there  is  possible  a  genuine  moral  progress.  This 
has  two  aspects.  There  is  a  growth  in  maturity  in  which 
the  new  life  in  Christ  is  manifested  in  the  life  and  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  individual,  and  there  is  an  immediate  state  of 
spiritual  communion  and  adjustment  with  God  possible  at 
all  times  for  the  believer  in  Christ  when  completely  yielded 
to  the  will  of  God  and  trusting  in  utter  dependence  upon 
Him.  This  latter  state  is  described  in  the  Scripture  as  being 
filled  with  the  Spirit — enjoying  the  fullness  of  communion 
and  blessing. 

Not  only  is  moral  progress  possible  for  the  Christian, 
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but  his  ultimate  perfection  is  assured,  based  as  it  is  upon  the 
work  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  the  ultimate  church  is  described 
as  being  a  “glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish”  (Eph.  5:27).  Moral  progress  for  the  Christian  is 
a  wonderful  reality,  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  mighty  power 
of  God  to  cleanse  from  sin  and  give  the  victory.  Far  from 
being  a  pessimistic  approach  to  the  reality  of  sin,  it  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  evanescent  optimism  which  characterizes  the  un¬ 
founded  hopes  of  those  looking  for  moral  progress  in  the 
world.  The  world  that  is  unsaved  is  spiritually  dead, 
and  the  state  of  death  admits  no  progress.  The  world 
that  is  unsaved  is  under  the  wrath  of  God,  positionally 
“in  trespasses  and  sin,”  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
except  through  a  work  of  salvation  by  grace.  The  whole 
attempt  to  find  moral  progress  in  the  world  as  a  whole 
is  to  ignore  the  distinction  in  God’s  dealings  with  those  who 
trust  Him  and  those  who  do  not,  ignore  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
generation  for  moral  improvement,  ignore  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  before  God  by  substituting  a  social  consciousness. 
The  Scriptural  view  of  moral  progress  is  at  once  in  keeping 
with  history,  with  prophecy,  with  the  nature  of  man,  and 
with  the  purposes  of  God. 

VIII.  WHAT  IS  OUR  HOPE? 

The  intelligent  Bible  student  who  implicitly  believes  the 
content  of  revelation  afforded  in  the  Scriptures  is  faced  with 
some  hard  facts.  The  realities  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  the  hopeless  con¬ 
dition  of  men  apart  from  Christ,  the  power  of  Satan,  the 
inability  of  men  in  spiritual  things  all  combine  to  furnish  a 
mental  setting  involving  many  difficulties.  While  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  witness  to  the  saving  grace  of  Christ  is  clear 
enough,  the  Christian  is  warned  that  the  age  will  progress 
in  evil  rather  than  righteousness,  “that  in  the  latter  times 
some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing 
spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils”  (1  Tim.  4:1);  that  “in  the 
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last  days  perilous  times  shall  come”  in  which  men  will  go 
continually  deeper  into  sin  (2  Tim.  3:1) ;  that  “evil  men  and 
seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being 
deceived”  (2  Tim.  3:13).  The  gospel  is  “hid  to  them  that  are 
lost”  (2  Cor.  4:3),  Satan  himself  blinding  their  eyes  and  hin¬ 
dering  their  faith.  For  the  Christian,  there  is  warning  that 
“your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour”  (1  Pet.  6:8).  In  spite  of  faith¬ 
ful  preaching  of  the  word,  “the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine;  but  after  their  own  lusts  shall 
they  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears;  and 
they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be 
turned  unto  fables”  (2  Tim.  4:3,4).  In  the  light  of  such 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  what  is  the  Christian’s  hope? 

The  Christian  can  hope  for  moral  progress  in  his  own 
heart.  The  provision  of  God  is  ample  for  this  and  is  built 
upon  a  proper  foundation  of  new  life  and  a  new  nature.  The 
indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ministers  to  him,  and 
he  is  taught  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures  undiscernible  to  the 
natural  mind.  The  reality  of  fellowship  with  God,  of  com¬ 
munion  in  prayer,  of  association  with  God  in  doing  the  work 
of  God,  of  intercession  and  sacrifice  all  have  their  important 
place.  The  Christian  can  hope  for  deliverance  from  sin,  can 
enjoy  assurance  of  salvation,  can  rest  in  eternal  security  of 
his  salvation,  can  manifest  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  his  inner 
as  well  as  his  outer  life,  and  can  bear  witness  to  the  Gospel 
with  assurance  of  its  power  to  save.  For  the  Christian,  all 
things  work  together  for  good,  and  the  providence  of  God 
fully  accounts  for  his  environment  and  experiences.  For  the 
Christian  there  is  the  blessed  hope  of  the  return  of  Christ 
which  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  at  all  times  immi¬ 
nent.  There  is  the  prospect  of  complete  transformation  and 
conformity  to  the  perfection  of  Christ,  of  eternal  fellowship 
in  heaven,  of  rewards  for  service,  of  reunion  with  the  saints, 
of  unending  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  perfection  of  the 
grace,  wisdom,  power,  and  presence  of  God.  For  the  Chris¬ 
tian  there  is  a  real  hope,  based  on  the  certain  revelation  of 
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the  Word  of  God,  fully  in  keeping  with  God’s  purposes  and 
character,  and  undeterred  by  the  changing  scenes  of  human 
history.  This  is  the  hope  of  the  Christian,  and  in  comparison 
with  this,  the  mirage  of  moral  progress  in  the  world  as  a 
whole  disappears  as  darkness  before  the  dawn. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

o 

“The  youth  that  crosses  our  path  is  full  of  buoyant  hope. 
Life  in  its  long  vistas  is  to  him  the  garden  of  Eden.  He 
exults  even  in  animal  existence.  It  is  delightful  to  see  his 
bounding  movements,  to  hear  his  joyous  shouts.  They  are 
perfectly  befitting  his  period  of  life,  and  they  attest  the  good¬ 
ness  of  his  bountiful  Creator.  .  .  .  And  yet  if  we  follow  this 
ardent  youth  through  the  day  till  the  shadows  of  night  close 
around  him,  do  we  find  that  his  thoughts  and  feelings  spon¬ 
taneously  revert  to  his  Creator?  Does  he  sometimes  hasten 
to  the  place  of  retirement  and  prayer?  Does  he  sometimes 
gladly  leave  the  society  of  his  companions  that  he  may  con¬ 
verse  with  his  invisible  Friend?  Is  this  last  duty  of  the  day 
the  most  grateful?  Does  his  heart  sometimes  seem  like  a 
flame  of  fire  ascending  to  its  original  source?  Nothing  like 
this  appears.  The  animal  and  the  intellectual  absorb  the 
whole  of  his  thoughts.  His  moral  nature  is  a  waste. ' 

“Now  here  is  the  point  where  the  Word  of  God  comes  in. 
It  does  not  repress  the  animal  instincts.  It  does  not  discour¬ 
age  the  highest  efforts  of  the  intellect,  but  it  rectifies  the 
moral  disorder.  It  rearranges  the  scattered  pillars  of  the 
moral  edifice.  It  brings  the  entire  soul  into  harmony  with 
itself.  In  short  it  establishes  the  character  on  an  enduring 
basis.  It  begins  with  a  foresight  of  the  end.  It  builds  a 
structure  which  the  storms  shall  not  overturn. 

“The  maxims  current  in  society,  those  finer  sentiments  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  few  elevated  natures,  together  with  all  the  formal 
rules  of  the  moralist,  and  even  the  sublime  teachings  of 
nature,  fail  on  this  point.  They  do  not  touch  the  source  of 
the  difficulty.  They  do  not  mold  aright  the  primary  elements 
of  the  character.  This  is  the  prerogative  of  God's  Truth.” — 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  February,  1846. 
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IS  THE  BELIEVER  IMPERISHABLE? 

By  Arthur  B.  Whiting,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number,  1944) 

From  this  brief  survey  of  grace-truth  in  connection  with 
the  salvation  of  the  believer,  surely  sufficient  evidence  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  perfect  undertakings  of  the  triune  God  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  eternal  security  of  the  true  Christian.  The  af¬ 
firmations  of  grace-revelation,  however,  characterize  the  pro¬ 
vided  salvation  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  believer’s  safekeeping.  Salvation  is  referred  to  as  a  life 
received,  “For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life”  (John  3:16) ;  “He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life”  (3:36);  “He  that  heareth  my 
word,  and  believeth  him  that  sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and 
cometh  not  into  judgment,  but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into 
life”  (6:24);  “For  this  is  the  will  of  my  Father,  that  every 
one  that  beholdeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  should  have 
eternal  life”  (6:40) ;  “And  the  witness  is  this,  that  God  gave 
unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son”  (1  John  5:11). 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  keynote  of  these  passages  is  that 
life  is  received  as  a  present  possession  through  faith  in  the 
Savior.  The  believer  is  said  to  have  this  life  now;  it  is  not 
held  before  him  as  a  future  attainment,  but  is  definitely  as¬ 
serted  to  be  a  present  obtainment.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
sense  in  which  this  salvation  is  a  legitimate  hope,  for  its 
fulness  will  not  be  realized  until  the  believer  is  entirely  con¬ 
formed  to  Christ.  But  the  benefit  of  life  made  available 
through  the  death  of  Christ  is  for  the  believer’s  enjoyment 
here  and  now;  hence  it  is  said,  “He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
the  life”  (1  John  5:12). 

Of  the  greatest  significance  is  the  specific  characterization 
of  this  life.  It  is  described  in  the  above  passages,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  as  eternal,  or  everlasting.  The  meaning  of 
the  New  Testament  word  aiwviov  embraces  the  twofold  idea 
of  quality  and  quantity.  Eternal  life  is  the  very  life  of  God 
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Himself,  and  it  is  life  that  knows  no  end.  Such  life  is  mani¬ 
festly  different  from  that  possessed  by  Adam  prior  to  his  fall. 
According  to  the  Scriptures  his  was  a  life  that  could  be  for¬ 
feited,  and  it  was  lost  because  of  sin ;  but  the  same  infallible 
Word  asserts  that  the  new  life  received  through  Christ  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  cannot  be  forfeited.  If  eternal  life 
can  be  lost,  wherein  lies  its  eternality  as  a  birthright-posses¬ 
sion  of  the  believer?  Since  there  are  no  divine  statements 
which  qualify  or  condition  the  retention  of  that  eternal  life 
which  is  received  as  a  grace-gift  through  faith,  there  is  no 
adequate  basis  for  maintaining  that  it  can  be  forfeited 
through  sin  or  anything  else.  The  gift  of  life  is  as  permanent 
as  God  Himself,  and  because  it  abides  in  the  believer,  the 
child  of  God  abides  too. 

To  these  great  affirmations  of  grace-revelation  concerning 
the  wondrous  work  of  the  Godhead  and  the  eternal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  redemption  secured  (cf.  Heb.  9 :12)  may  be  added 
a  number  of  declarative  statements  of  Scripture  which  posi¬ 
tively  assert  the  eternal  preservation  of  every  born-again 
person. 

During  His  earthly  ministry  our  Lord  made  it  clear  that 
He  had  come  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father.  On  one  occasion, 
as  He  was  indicating  one  phase  of  that  will,  He  declared,  “And 
this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  of  all  that  which  he 
hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  this  is  the  will  of  my  Father,  that  every 
one  that  beholdeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  should  have 
eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day”  (John 
6:39,  40).  Here  it  is  definitely  revealed  that  the  Father  pur¬ 
poses  the  security  of  every  believer,  in  that  Christ,  to  whom 
every  believer  is  given,  should  lose  not  even  a  single  one. 
The  possession  of  eternal  life  is  seen  as  a  great  securing  fea¬ 
ture,  but  the  crowning  statement  is  the  promise  of  the  Son  to 
perform  what  the  Father  purposed,  “I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.”  His  promise  concerns  “all  that  which  he  hath 
given  me”  (v.  39),  which  means  “every  one  that  beholdeth 
the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him”  (v.  40).  If  one  believer  should 
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be  lost,  it  is  evident  that  the  Father’s  will  would  be  frustrated 
and  the  Son’s  word  fail  of  accomplishment.  .  Perish  the 
thought ! 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  John  10:27-29  constitutes  a 
stronghold  of  certainty  with  respect  to  the  believer’s  safe¬ 
keeping.  Christ  says,  “My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life ; 
and  they  shall  never  perish,  and  no  one  shall  snatch  them  out 
of  my  hand.  My  Father,  who  hath  given  them  unto  me,  is 
greater  than  all;  and  no  one  is  able  to  snatch  them  out  of 
the  Father’s  hand.”  Surely  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
more  forceful  language  in  a  single  statement  concerning  the 
believer’s  eternal  security.  After  announcing  three  distinguish¬ 
ing  marks  of  His  own  sheep,  (1)  “My  sheep  hear  my  voice,” 
(2)  “I  know  them,”  and  (3)  “They  follow  me,”  Christ  makes 
four  declarations  which  plainly  indicate  their  everlasting 
preservation. 

First,  He  says,  “I  give  unto  them  eternal  life.”  As  we 
have  noted  already,  this  gift  of  divine  life  is  one  which,  be¬ 
stowed  in  grace,  will  not  be  rescinded  in  caprice  or  with¬ 
drawn  because  of  sin.  It  is  a  gift  which  is  permanent,  one 
that  will  never  be  revoked,  one  that  is  of  an  enduring  tenure. 

Second,  He  says,  “They  shall  never  perish.”  In  the  Greek 
text  the  negative  is  in  the  strongest  possible  form,  and  could 
well  be  translated  “They  shall  never,  no  never,  perish  for¬ 
ever.”  Language  could  not  be  more  emphatic.  Unequiv¬ 
ocally  and  unconditionally  every  believer  is  said  to  be  eternally 
secure — and,  let  it  be  observed,  the  testimony  is  that  of  the 
Son  of  God  who  cannot  lie.  The  sweep  of  the  sentence  em¬ 
braces  every  believing  sheep,  irrespective  of  age  and  attain¬ 
ment,  and  includes  all  contingencies.  This  security  is  not  the 
special  privilege  of  a  favored  few,  but  a  blessed  benefit  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  believer.  Temptation  may  crush  them  and 
sin  may  cause  many  a  downfall,  but — “They  shall  never,  no 
never,  perish  forever.” 

Third,  Christ  says,  “No  one  shall  snatch  them  out  of  my 
hand.”  This  is  a  statement  which  intimates  that  attacks  will 
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be  directed  towards  believers  and  attempts  made  to  separate 
them  from  the  Savior’s  hold  upon  them,  but  it  also  gives  ring¬ 
ing  assurance  that  all  such  are  doomed  to  failure.  Not  a 
single  person — self,  sinner,  or  Satan — ,  not  a  single  power — 
terrestrial  or  infernal — can  remove  the  believer  from  the 
pierced  hand  of  the  Son  of  God. 

.  Fourth,  the  Savior  adds,  “No  one  is  able  to  snatch  them 
out  of  the  Father’s  hand.”  As  a  gift  of  the  Father  to  the 
Son,  the  believer  is  said  to  be  in  the  Son’s  hand,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  Father  relinquishes  His  hold  upon  His 
child.  Instead,  He  clasps  the  hand  of  His  Son  wherein  the 
believer  securely  rests  and  thus  provides  a  double  encincture 
for  the  protection  and  eternal  safekeeping  of  every  one  of 
Christ’s  sheep.  The  double  hand-hold  of  omnipotence — ^what 
perfect  protection,  what  endless  preservation ! 

,  Does  anyone  dare  to  speak  of  “jumping  out”  of  the  divine 
hands?  No  blood-bought  child  of  God  would  ever  wish  to 
wrest  himself  from  such  a  blessed  position,  “for  it  is  God 
who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work,  for  his  good 
pleasure”  (Phil.  2:13).  Even  if  he  would,  he  could  not;  for 
Christ  says,  “They  shall  never  perish,”  and  to  leave  the  safety 
of  that  double  hand-hold  would  be  to  perish  and  give  the  lie 
to  the  word  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself. 

Another  definite  expression  of  the  believer’s  security  is 
found  in  Colossians  3 :3,  4,  “For  ye  died,  and  your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  be 
manifested,  then  shall  ye  also  with  him  be  manifested  in 
glory.”  Again  a  double  security  is  stressed:  the  believer’s 
life  remains  concealed  “together  with  Christ,”  and  “in  God.” 
As  Robertson  pointedly  says,  “No  hellish  burglar  can  break 
that  combination.”*  Such  a  combination  places  the  believer 
in  an  impregnable  position  where  nothing  can  molest  or  jeop¬ 
ardize  his  eternal  life.  In  order  to  wrest  the  believer’s  life 
from  its  heavenly  security,  it  would  be  necessary,  first  of  all, 
to  destroy  Christ,  and  then,  having  removed  the  all-powerful 
Son,  to  rid  the  universe  of  its  omnipotent  Creator.  But  this 
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is  the  absurd  length  to  which  the  advocates  of  insecurity  are 
driven  by  their  unscriptural  contentions. 

Then,  too,  this  verse  also  speaks  of  the  divine  purpose  in 
grace  with  respect  to  the  future  as,  together  with  Christ,  the 
believer  shall  be  manifested  in  glory,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  promise  is  altogether  apart  from  any  condition  or 
stipulation.  What  God  promises  to  do  in  grace  for  one  be¬ 
liever,  He  promises  to  do  for  all. 

Romans  8:31-39  is  a  fitting  portion  with  which  to  close 
this  concise  examination  of  some  sample  passages  which  di¬ 
rectly  teach  the  eternal  security  of  the  believer.  We  note 
four  things  which  indicate  the  saint's  safety.  First,  the  foun¬ 
dational  truth  of  the  sufficiency  of  God  is  revealed :  “If  God 
is  for  us,  who  is  against  us?”  (v.  31).  The  greatest  person  or 
power  that  possibly  can  be  arrayed  against  the  believer  pales 
into  insignificance  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  greatness 
of  the  One  who  undertakes  his  defence  and  protection. 

Second,  there  is  no  accusation  against  the  child  of  God: 
“Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God’s  elect?”  (v. 
33).  No  one  can  properly  bring  a  charge  which  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  against  the  believer,  for  God  Himself  in  grace  has 
declared  the  believing  sinner  just:  “It  is  God  that  justifieth.” 

Third,  there  is  no  condemnation  for  the  saved:  “Who  is 
he  that  condemneth?”  (v.  34).  Condemnation  is  removed 
from  the  believer  because  faith  accepts  the  infinite  value  of 
the  death  of  Christ:  “It  is  Christ  that  died.”  But  beyond 
Calvary  there  was  an  empty  tomb,  and  in  resurrection  glory 
the  Son  of  God  makes  intercession  before  the  Father’s  throne 
in  behalf  of  every  born-again  one.  In  view  of  what  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  His  death,  resurrection  and  intercession,  who 
can  condemn? 

Fourth,  there  is  no  separation  for  the  believer:  “Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?”  No  less  than  six¬ 
teen  separating  influences  are  then  enumerated,  embracing 
the  natural  and  spiritual  realms;  and,  then,  in  the  single 
phrase,  “any  other  creature,”  there  is  gathered  up  every  other 
possible  endangering  influence.  Not  one  of  them,  nor  all  of 
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them  together,  can  sever  the  love-and-life  bond  which  links 
the  believer  with  Christ  and  makes  him  the  possessor  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  imperishability. 

Thus  the  believer  is  secure.  And  it  should  be  observed 
that  what  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  affirm,  and  the  Word 
of  God  declares,  the  salvation  types  of  the  Bible  confirm. 
While  a  type  should  not  be  used  to  establish  a  doctrine,  it  can 
serve  the  very  useful  purpose  of  illustrating  and  confirming 
that  truth  which  is  already  established  by  divine  revelation. 
There  is  the  case  of  Lot,  for  instance.  His  experience  pro¬ 
vides  a  picture  of  the  believer  immersed  in  the  things  of  this 
world,  and  suffering  accordingly,  yet  never  perishing.  So 
cursed  with  carnality  was  Lot's  life,  so  dark  the  record,  that 
surprise  may  be  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  refers  to  him  as  “righteous  Lot”  (2  Pet.  2:7),  and 
speaks  of  his  “righteous  soul”  (v.  8).  Beyond  question, 
therefore.  Lot  was  a  believer.  But  how  sad  was  his  life,  how 
shameful  his  conduct !  He  sinned  greatly,  and  suffered  much, 
but  he  was  not  destroyed.  Carnality  and  compromise  were 
marked  features  of  his  manner  of  life,  but  the  record  is  that 
the  Lord  delivered  him.  No  more  striking  illustration  of  a 
backsliding  believer  “saved  ...  so  as  through  fire”  (1  Cor. 
3:15)  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Word  of  God.  He  dis¬ 
gusted  himself,  and  disgraced  his  God,  but  he  was  delivered. 

From  this  typical  person  we  turn  to  a  typical  institution. 
The  Passover  was  a  divine  foreshadowing  of  the  great  deliv¬ 
erance  that  would  be  effected  through  the  death  of  the  Lamb 
of  God.  Thus  the  apostle  Paul  declares,  “For  our  passover 
also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even  Christ”  (1  Cor.  5:7).  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  regulations  called  for  the  application 
of  the  blood  of  the  slain  lamb  to  the  lintel  and  sideposts  of  the 
door  of  each  house,  and  wherever  this  was  observed  death  did 
not  strike  any  who  sheltered  within.  There  was  safety  only 
under  the  blood.  Likewise  is  it  true  of  the  believer.  The 
blood  of  the  divine  Lamb  has  been  applied  and  he  who  shelters 
beneath  it  is  safe  and  secure  from  every  destroyer.  If  none 
who  took  refuge  under  the  blood  of  a  slain  animal  were 
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destroyed,  surely  it  is  bordering  on  blasphemy  to  claim  that 
any  who  are  covered  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  are  in 
any  danger  of  eternally  perishing. 

The  history  of  doctrine  witnesses  to  the  difficulty  which 
even  the  saved  have  had  in  receiving  and  resting  upon  the 
sublime  teachings  of  grace.  This  has  been  sadly  true  of  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  believer's  eternal  preservation  in  Christ, 
and  consequently  there  has  ever  been  much  objection  to  this 
blessed  truth.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  deal 
with  the  various  objections  raised,  but  in  passing  it  may  be 
noted  that,  generally  speaking,  these  fall  into  two  classes :  the 
moral  difficulty,  and  the  Biblical  statements  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  point  to  the  believer's  insecurity. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  security  teaching  provides 
the  believer  with  a  free  rein  to  sin  and  leads  to  looseness  of 
living.  Such  a  claim  clearly  evidences  an  inadequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  matchless  and  infinite  grace  of  God  which  exer¬ 
cises  a  transforming  influence  on  life.  The  more  grace  is 
apprehended  and  appropriated  the  purer  the  life  will  be.  In¬ 
stead  of  affording  a  pretext  for  sin,  the  provision  of  safe¬ 
keeping  in  grace  furnishes  a  strong  preventive  to  sin  and  a 
powerful  incentive  to  purity.  The  greatness  of  divine  love 
which  provides  such  security  will  call  forth  from  the  believer 
a  gratitude  of  heart  that  will  find  ultimate  expression  in  recti¬ 
tude  of  life. 

As  to  the  Scripture  passages  which  are  thought  to  reveal 
a  security  based  upon  the  believer's  behavior,  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  God  could  never  contradict  Himself  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  truth.  His  inerrant  Word  could  never  teach  security 
and  insecurity.  As  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  such  a 
large  body  of  revelation  testifying  to  the  imperishability  of 
the  true  child  of  God  that  eternal  security  in  grace  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  'This  can  only 
mean,  therefore,  that  human  understanding  of  some  portions 
of  the  Bible  is  foggy  and  faulty.  That  this  is  so  is  clear  from 
the  passages  which  are  adduced  to  teach  insecurity.  Some 
are  dispensationally  misapplied  (Ezek.  33:7,  8;  Matt.  24:13); 
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others  refer  to  counterfeits  of  the  last  days  (2  Pet.  2:1-22). 
Many  Scriptures  have  to  do  with  the  fruitage  of  Christian 
profession  (John  15:16;  James  2:14-26;  etc.);  while  not  a 
few  contain  warnings  which  point  to  the  hopelessness  of  sal¬ 
vation  apart  from  the  crucified  Christ  (Heb.  6:4-9;  10:26, 
27).  The  one  passage  which  speaks  of  'Tailing  away  from 
grace”  (Gal.  5:1-4)  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  unalterable 
standing  in  grace  (Rom.  5:2),  but  properly  refers  to  that 
state  of  the  believer  when  he  leaves  the  high  plane  of  true 
liberty  in  grace  to  descend  to  the  low  level  of  fettered  servi¬ 
tude  to  the  law.  Thus  do  the  Scriptures  bear  harmonizing 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  unconditional  and  eternal  security 
in  Christ. 

From  this  Biblical  presentation  of  such  a  far-reaching 
doctrine,  it  is  manifest  that  a  denial  of  it  is  attended  by  ap¬ 
palling  consequences.  To  deny  eternal  security  is  to  set  aside 
the  sovereignty  of  God.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  “he 
doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or 
say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou?”  (Dan.  4:35).  Such  absolute 
and  universal  sovereignty  means  that  His  counsels  cannot  be 
defeated.  His  purposes  cannot  be  thwarted,  His  will  cannot 
be  resisted.  It  is  certain  that  He  has  purposed  unconditional 
security  for  His  own,  but  to  say  the  believer’s  safekeeping  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  behavior  is  virtually  to  wrest  the  sceptre  of 
sovereignty  from  the  hands  of  God  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  man. 

To  deny  eternal  security  is  to  deny  the  eternal  efficacy  of 
the  cross.  It  is  said  that  the  Christian  may  lose  his  salvation 
through  sin,  but  if  there  is  a  single  sin  which  has  the  power 
to  unsave  the  believer  and  cause  his  eternal  rejection,  it  is 
clear  that  Christ’s  blood  is  an  inadequate  provision  for  sin. 
But  if  there  is  one  thing  which  the  New  Testament  insists 
upon,  it  is  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the  death  of 
Christ  to  solve  the  sin  problem  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

To  deny  eternal  security  is  to  ignore  the  perfect  and  per¬ 
manent  work  of  the  Spirit.  His  impartation  of  eternal  life. 
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His  making  the  believer  one  with  Christ,  His  sealing  with  a 
view  to  a  future  redemption,  His  indwelling  forever — all  of 
these  gracious  ministries  are  rendered  of  no  account  if  the 
believer  can  be  lost. 

And  to  deny  eternal  security  is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
clear  teachings  of  a  well-defined  and  large  body  of  Scripture 
statement.  Since  the  entire  Bible  is  God’s  inspired  Word,  and 
therefore  authoritative  in  every  part,  what  right  has  man  to 
accept  only  that  part  which  he  desires  to? 

Such,  then,  are  the  sad  consequences  of  rejecting  the  truth 
of  the  believer’s  imperishability.  But  how  blessed  are  the 
benefits  of  accepting  it  and  resting  on  it!  It  demonstrates 
and  glorifies  the  grace  principle  of  salvation  whereby  God 
undertakes  to  save  apart  from  human  merit  and  effort. 
There  is  no  subtle  teaching  of  salvation  by  works;  grace  can¬ 
not  operate  where  there  is  human  merit.  It  gives  point  to  the 
gospel  call,  and  the  one  who  proclaims  the  offer  of  eternal 
life  is  encouraged  in  his  presentation  of  the  truth  by  the  glad 
consciousness  of  the  permanence  of  the  gift  made  in  grace. 
It  makes  life  Christ-centered  rather  than  self-centered,  since 
the  believer’s  eyes  are  focused  upon  the  perfection  of  Christ’s 
work,  rather  than  upon  his  own  imperfect  efforts.  It  makes 
love,  and  not  fear,  the  great  motivating  power  in  life.  It 
provides  peace  and  comfort  for  the  believer,  instead  of  breed¬ 
ing  uncertainty  and  robbing  of  assurance.  It  promotes  a  holy 
walk,  inspiring  the  believer  to  walk  worthy  of  his  high  call¬ 
ing.  And — ^most  blessed  of  all — it  exalts  God. 

Bridgeville,  Pennsylvania. 
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JOBINE  THEOLOGY 
By  Ralph  Rogers  Hawthorne,  Th.M. 
(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  1944) 
DARKNESS  (See  also  light). 

The  awful  state  of  the  wicked,  groping  in  gross  spiritual 
darkness,  is  here  vividly  portrayed.  Shadows,  darkness, 
blackness,  night  are  contrasted  with  light  and  day.  The 
former  represent  man’s  natural  state;  the  latter,  the  Lord 
of  Glory  The  expression  occurs  in  one-third  of  the  chapters. 
Job,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  Zophar,  and  Elihu  have  something  to 
say  relative  to  this  subject. 

2:4-6 — ’’And  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said.  Skin 
for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life.  But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  he  will  curse 
thee  to  thy  face.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Behold,  he 
is  in  thine  hand;  but  save  his  life.” 

5:14 — ’’They  meet  with  darkness  in  the  daytime,  and 
grope  in  the  noonday  as  in  the  night”  (Eliphaz). 

10 :21, 22 — ”I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return,  even  to  the  land 
of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death:  a  land  of 
darkness,  as  darkness  itself;  and  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness”  (Job). 
12:22 — ”He  discovereth  deep  things  out  of  darkness,  and 
bringeth  out  to  light  the  shadow  of  death”  (Job). 
12:25— ’’They  grope  in  the  dark  without  light,  and  he 
maketh  them  to  stagger  like  a  drunken  man” 

(Job). 

15 :22, 23, 30 — ^”He  believeth  not  that  he  shall  return  out  of 
darkness,  and  he  is  waited  for  of  the  sword. 
He  wandereth  abroad  for  bread,  saying.  Where  is  it?  he 
knoweth  that  the  day  of  darkness  is  ready  at  his  hand.  He 
shall  not  depart  out  of  darkness;  the  flame  shall  dry  up  his 
branches,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  shall  he  go  away” 
(Eliphaz). 

17 :12, 13 — ’’They  change  the  night  into  day ;  the  light  is 
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short  because  of  darkness.  If  I  wait,  the  grave  is 
mine  house;  I  have  made  my  bed  in  the  darkness”  (Job). 

18 :6, 18 — “The  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle,  and  his 
candle  shall  be  put  out  with  him.  He  shall  be 
driven  from  light  into  darkness,  and  chased  out  of  the  world” 
(Bildad). 

19:8 — “He  hath  fenced  up  my  way  that  I  cannot  pass, 
and  he  hath  set  darkness  in  my  paths”  (Job). 

20:26 — “All  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  places: 
a  fire  not  blown  shall  consume  him;  it  shall  go  ill 
with  him  that  is  left  in  his  tabernacle”  (Zophar). 

22:11 — “Darkness,  that  thou  canst  not  see;  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  waters  cover  thee”  (Eliphaz). 

23 :8,  9 — “Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ;  and 
backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him:  On  the  left 
hand,  where  he  doth  work,  but  cannot  behold  him:  he  hideth 
himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him”  (Job). 

23:17 — “I  was  not  cut  off  before  the  darkness,  neither 
hath  he  covered  the  darkness  from  my  face” 

(Job). 

28:3 — “He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth 
out  all  perfection:  the  stones  of  darkness,  and 
the  shadow  of  death”  (Job). 

29:3 — “His  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  when  by 
his  light  I  walked  through  darkness”  (Job). 

34:22 — “There  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death, 
where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  them¬ 
selves”  (Elihu). 

DAYS. 

Here  is  a  theme  that  takes  a  large  place  in  Job,  as  it 
does  in  the  New  Testament  likewise.  The  Scripture  has 
pointed  out  thirteen  different  days  altogether,  most  of  which 
probably  are  not  to  be  confined  to  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Job  gives  us  four  kinds  of  day.  It  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  Job  designates  as  the  day  of  wrath  what  is  spoken 
of  in  Matthew  10:16;  John  12:48;  2  Peter  2:9;  3:7;  1  John 
4:17  and  Jude  6  as  the  day  of  judgment;  and  that  Job 
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designates  as  the  day  of  man  what  1  Corinthians  4:3  calls 
man’s  day.  The  day  of  the  Almighty  here  should  not  be 
construed  as  the  day  of  God  (2  Pet.  3:12),  but  as  a  period 
including  any  and  all  of  the  Lord’s  various  days  in  His  plan 
of  the  ages. 

1.  The  Day  of  the  Almighty. 

24:1 — “Why,  seeing  times  are  not  hidden  from  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  do  they  that  know  him  not  see  his  days?” 

(Job). 

2.  The  Day  of  Man. 

7 :1, 6, 16 — “Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon 
earth?  are  not  his  days  also  like  the  days  of  an 
hireling?  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver’s  shuttle,  and 
are  spent  without  hope.  I  loathe  it;  I  would  not  live  alway: 
let  me  alone;  for  my  days  are  vanitsr”  (Job). 

8:9 — ^“We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow”  (Bildad). 

9:26 — ^“Now  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  post;  they 
flee  away,  they  see  no  good”  (Job). 

10:6, 6 — “Are  thy  days  as  the  days  of  man?  are  thy  years 
as  man’s  days,  That  thou  enquirest  after  mine 
iniquity,  and  searchest  after  my  sin?”  (Job). 

10:20 — “Are  not  my  days  few?  cease  then,  and  let  me 
alone,  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  little”  (Job). 

17 :1, 11 — “My  breath  is  corrupt,  my  days  are  extinct,  the 
graves  are  ready  for  me.  My  days  are  past,  my 
purposes  are  broken  off,  even  the  thoughts  of  my  heart” 
(Job). 

3.  The  Day  of  Natural  Birth. 

3:3-8 — ^“Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  born,  and 
the  night  in  which  it  was  said.  There  is  a  man 
child  conceived.  Let  that  day  be  darkness;  let  not  God  re¬ 
gard  it  from  above,  neither  let  the  light  shine  upon  it.  Let 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  stain  it;  let  a  cloud  dwell 
upon  it;  let  the  blackness  of  the  day  terrify  it.  As  for 
that  night,  let  darkness  seize  upon  it;  let  it  not  be  joined 
unto  the  days  of  the  year,  let  it  not  come  into  the  number 
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of  the  months.  Lo,  let  that  night  be  solitary,  let  no  joyful 
voice  come  therein.  Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day, 
who  are  ready  to  raise  up  their  mourning”  (Job). 

4.  The  Day  of  Wrath. 

20:28 — ”The  increase  of  his  house  shall  depart,  and  his 
goods  shall  flow  away  in  the  day  of  his  wrath” 

(Zophar). 

21:29,30 — “Do  ye  not  know  their  [the  wicked]  tokens,  That 
the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruction? 
they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath”  (Job). 
DEATH. 

Much  is  declared  on  this  thought-provoking  subject. 
Much  of  it  relates  to  departure  from  the  physical  body,  but 
a  great  portion  applies  to  spiritual  separation  from  Clod. 
Many  passages  evidently  pertain  to  both  features  of  death. 
It  is  seen  to  be  a  place  of  the  unknown,  for  there  is  no  light 
there.  Job  for  a  time,  on  account  of  intense  and  continuous 
physical  agony,  gave  vent  to  his  craving  for  release  from 
pain  by  desiring  death  rather  than  life. 

2:9 — “Then  said  his  wife  unto  him.  Dost  thou  still 
retain  thine  integrity?  curse  God,  and  die.” 

3:5 — “Let  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  stain  it; 
let  the  blackness  of  the  day  terrify  it”  (Job). 

3 :20, 21 — “Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  misery, 
and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul;  Which  long  for 
death,  but  it  cometh  not;  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid 
treasures?”  (Job). 

4:9 — “By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  consumed”  (Eli- 

phaz). 

5 :20,  26 — “In  famine  he  shall  redeem  thee  from  death ;  and 
in  war  from  the  power  of  the  sword.  Thou  shalt 
come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  com¬ 
eth  in  his  season”  (Eliphaz). 

6 :8, 9 — “Oh  .  .  .  even  that  it  would  please  God  to  destroy 
me;  that  he  would  let  loose  his  hand,  and  cut  me 
off!”  (Job). 
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7:8 — “The  eye  of  him  that  hath  seen  me  shall  see  me 
no  more;  thine  eyes  are  upon  me»  and  I  am 
not”  (Job). 

7 :15, 16 — “My  soul  chooseth  strangling,  and  death  rather 
than  my  life.  I  loathe  it;  I  would  not  live  alway: 
let  me  alone;  for  my  days  are  vanity”  (Job). 

7 :21 — *‘Why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my  transgression,  and 
take  away  mine  iniquity?  for  now  shall  I  sleep 
in  the  dust;  and  thou  shalt  seek  me  in  the  morning,  but  I 
shall  not  be”  (Job). 

10:21,22 — “I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return,  even  to  the  land 
of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death:  A  land 
of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself;  and  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness”  (Job). 

11 :20 — “The  eyes  of  the  wicked  shall  fail,  and  they  shall 
not  escape,  and  their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving 
up  of  the  ghost”  (Zophar). 

12:22 — “He  discovereth  deep  things  out  of  darkness,  and 
bringeth  out  to  light  the  shadow  of  death”  (Job). 

14:1, 2 — “Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and 
full  of  trouble.  He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower, 
and  is  cut  down;  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth 
not”  (Job). 

14:10 — “Man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away:  yea,  man  giveth 
up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he?”  (Job). 

16:16,22 — “My  face  is  foul  with  weeping,  and  on  my  eye¬ 
lids  is  the  shadow  of  death.  When  a  few  years 
are  come,  then  I  shall  go  the  way  whence  I  shall  not  re¬ 
turn”  (Job). 

20:7 — ^“He  shall  perish  for  ever  like  his  own  refuse: 
they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say.  Where  is 
he?”  (Zophar). 

21:23,26 — “One  dieth  in  his  full  strength,  being  wholly  at 
ease  and  quiet.  And  another  dieth  in  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  his  soul,  and  never  eateth  with  pleasure”  (Job). 
24:17,20 — “The  morning  is  to  them  even  as  the  shadow  of 
death:  if  one  know  them,  they  are  in  the  terrors 
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of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  womb  shall  forget  him;  the 
worm  shall  feed  sweetly  on  him;  he  shall  be  no  more  re¬ 
membered  ;  and  wickedness  shall  be  broken  as  a  tree” 
(Job). 

28:3 — ”He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth 
out  all  perfection:  the  stones  of  darkness,  and 
the  shadow  of  death”  (Job). 

29:18 — “Then  I  said,  I  shall  die  in  my  nest,  and  I  shall 
multiply  my  days  as  the  sand”  (Job). 

30:23 — “I  know  that  thou  wilt  bring  me  to  death,  and 
to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living”  (Job). 

34 :15,  20 — “All  flesh  shall  perish  together,  and  man  shall 
turn  again  unto  dust.  In  a  moment  shall  they 
die,  and  the  people  shall  be  troubled  at  midnight,  and  pass 
away:  and  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away  without  hand” 
(Elihu). 

38:17 — “Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee? 
of  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death?”  (Je¬ 
hovah). 

42:17 — “So  Job  died,  being  old  and  full  of  days.” 

DECREE  (See  also  predestination). 

This  doctrine  may  baffle  theologians,  yet  a  man  untu¬ 
tored  in  theological  science  can  accept  it  without  the  least 
difficulty.  Every  person,  every  object,  and  every  occurrence, 
including  the  rain,  is  the  result  of  God’s  undeniable  and  un¬ 
alterable  decree. 

22:28 — “Thou  sbalt  also  decree  a  thing,  and  it  shall  be 
established  unto  thee:  and  the  light  shall  shine 
upon  thy  ways”  (Eliphaz). 

28 :26,  27 — “When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way 
for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder:  Then  did  he 
see  it,  and  declared  it;  he  prepared-  it,  yea,  and  searched  it 
out”  (Job). 

38:10 — “I  broke  up  for  it  my  decreed  place,  and  set 
bars  and  doors”  (Jehovah). 
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DEMONOLOGY  (See  ANGELOLOGY  and  SATANOLOGY). 

DEPRAVITY. 

Although  this  is  not  a  Scripture  term,  it  is  one  that  God’s 
Word  has  illustrated  pictorially  and  profusely.  Man  in  his 
nature  is  totally  incapable  of  performing  anything  pleasing 
to  God.  Job  was  well-informed  on  the  subject  from  expe¬ 
rience,  despite  the  Lord’s  declaration  that  he  was  perfect 
and  upright. 

9:4 — “He  is  wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  in  strength: 
who  hath  hardened  himself  against  him,  and  hath 
prospered?’’  (Job). 

15:6 — “Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean? 
not  one’’  (Job). 

19:25-27 — “I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth: 
And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine 
eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another;  though  my  reins  be  con¬ 
sumed  within  me’’  (Job). 

ETERNITY. 

God  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  some  time  in 
eternity  past.  Of  course.  Job  recognizes  God  as  eternal, 
and  everything  else  as  created  in  time. 

38:4 — “Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth?’’  (Jehovah). 

FAITH. 

Faith  is  not  a  New  Testament  phenomenon,  but  it  ex¬ 
isted  as  prerequisite  to  man’s  touch  with  God  long  before 
it  is  even  said  that  Abraham  believed  in  the  Lord  (Gen. 
15:6).  Personal  confidence  in  God  is  stated  here  in  several 
unique  manners:  “accept  his  person,”  “thou  art  my  confi¬ 
dence,”  and  “trust  thou  in  him.” 

3:23 — “Why  is  light  given  to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid, 
and  whom  God  hath  hedged  in?”  (Job). 

13:8 — “Will  ye  accept  his  person?  will  ye  contend  for 
God?”  (Job). 
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31:24 — I  have  made  gold  my  hope,  or  have  said  to 
the  fine  gold,  Thou  art  my  confidence.  .  (Job). 

35:14 — Although  thou  sayest  thou  shalt  not  see  him,  yet 
judgment  is  before  him,  therefore  trust  thou  in  him”  (Elihu). 

FLESH  (See  also  carnality). 

Flesh  represents  the  physical  apart  from  the  spiritual, 
and  is  quite  prominent  in  Job’s  account.  Though  perhaps 
not  stated  clearly  as  a  doctrine  ansrwhere  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  as  a  factor  it  does  play  a  large  part  throughout  the 
Scriptures. 

2:6 — “Put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  his  bone 
and  his  fiesh,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face” 

(Satan). 

10:4 — “Hast  thou  eyes  of  fiesh?  or  seest  thou  as  man 
seeth?”  (Job). 

10:11 — ^“Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  fiesh,  and 
hast  fenced  me  with  bones  and  sinews”  (Job). 

14:22 — “His  fiesh  upon  him  shall  have  pain,  and  his  soul 
within  him  shall  mourn”  (Job). 

19 :20 — “My  bone  cleaveth  to  my  skin  and  to  my  fiesh,  and 
I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth”  (Job). 

21:6 — “Even  when  I  remember  I  am  afraid,  and  trem¬ 
bling  taketh  hold  on  my  flesh”  (Job). 

31:31 — “If  the  men  of  my  tabernacle  said  not.  Oh  that 
we  had  of  his  flesh!  we  cannot  be  satisfied”  (Job). 

34:15 — “All  flesh  shall  perish  together,  and  man  shall 
turn  again  unto  dust”  (Elihu). 

FOREKNOWLEDGE. 

All  events  that  have  been  decreed  are  also  known  by 
God  previous  to  their  fulfillment.  He  is  never  coerced.  He 
does  not  foreknow  an3rthing  that  He  has  not  made  certain. 

24:1 — ^“Why,  seeing  times  are  not  hidden  from  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  do  they  that  know  him  not  see  his 
days?”  (Job). 

FORGIVENESS. 

It  was  Christ’s  custom  to  forgive  the  sins  of  an  applicant 
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for  healing.  Job  was  in  physical  misery,  yet  he  realized  a 
need  for  remission  as  well  as  health. 

7:21 — “Why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my  transgression, 
and  take  away  mine  iniquity?  for  now  shall  I 
sleep  in  the  dust;  and  thou  shalt  seek  me  in  the  morning, 
but  I  shall  not  be“  (Job). 

10:14 — “If  I  sin,  then  thou  markest  me,  and  thou  wilt  not 
acquit  me  from  my  iniquity*"  (Job). 

14:17 — ^""My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  and  thou 
sewest  up  mine  iniquity**  (Job). 

24:12 — “Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  and  the  soul 
of  the  wounded  crieth  out;  yet  God  layeth  not 
folly  to  them**  (Job). 

27:2 — “As  God  liveth,  who  hath  taken  away  my  judg> 
ment;  and  the  Almighty,  who  hath  vexed  my 
soul**  (Job). 

GENEALOGY. 

No  long  genealogical  lists  as  in  Numbers,  Matthew,  and 
Luke  are  to  be  found  in  Job.  Mention,  nevertheless,  is  made 
of  ancestry,  relatives,  and  descendants.  The  Jewish  regard 
for  family  was  known  3,600  years  ago. 

5:25 — “Thou  shalt  know  also  that  thy  seed  shall  be 
great,  and  thine  offspring  as  the  grass  of  the 
earth**  (Eliphaz). 

8:8 — ^“Enquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age,  and 
prepare  thyself  to  the  search  of  their  fathers** 

(Bildad). 

18:19 — “He  shall  neither  have  son  nor  nephew  among 
his  people,  nor  any  remaining  in  his  dwelling** 

(Bildad). 

GLORY. 

Generally  glory  is  ascribed  to  God,  but  Job  speaks  of  his 
own  past  and  future  glory.  He  had  been  stripped  of  all  pres¬ 
ent  glory.  Jehovah  exhorted  him  to  deck  himself  in  glo¬ 
rious  array,  much  as  we  are  told  to  put  on  the  robe  of 
righteousness.  God  has  abiding  rewards  of  glory  for  His 
saints  both  in  this  life  and  over  in  Glory  Land. 
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19:9 — “He  hath  stripped  me  of  my  glory,  and  taken 
the  crown  from  my  head”  (Job). 

19 :26,  27 — Although  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God:  Whom  I  shall  see 
for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another; 
though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me”  (Job). 

29:20 — “My  glory  was  fresh  in  me,  and  my  bow  was  re¬ 
newed  in  my  hand”  (Job). 

40:10 — “Deck  thyself  now  with  majesty  and  excellency; 
and  array  thyself  with  glory  and  beauty”  (Je¬ 
hovah). 

GOD  (See  also  providence). 

Our  God  is  Elohim,  the  mighty  covenant-keeping  One. 
The  term  occurs  4,370  times  in  Scripture,  an  average  of  al¬ 
most  four  times  to  the  chapter.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
this,  for  men  are  wont  to  forget  God.  We  might  readily 
divide  Job’s  expressions  concerning  Elohim  into  two  classifi¬ 
cations,  as  follows. 

1.  The  subjective  attributes  of  God. 

7:17 — “What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldest  magnify  him, 
:  and  that  thou  shouldest  set  thine  heart  upon 

him?”  (Job). 

9:4-14 — “He  is  wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  in  strength: 
who  hath  hardened  himself  against  him,  and  hath 
prospered?  Which’ removeth  the  mountains,  and  they  know 
not:  which  overturneth  them  in  his  anger.  Which  shaketh 
the  earth  out  of  her  place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble. 
Which  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not;  and  sealeth 
up  the  stars.  Which  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and 
treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Which  maketh  Arcturus, 
Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south.  Which 
doeth  great  things  past  finding  out ;  yea,  and  wonders  without 
number.  Lo,  he  goeth  by  me,  and  I  see  him  not :  he  passeth  on 
also,  but  I  perceive  him  not.  Behold,  he  taketh  away,  'who  can 
hinder  him?  who  will  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou?  If  God 
will  not  withdraw  his  angel,  the  proud  helpers  do  stoop  under 
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him.  How  much  less  shall  I  answer  him,  and  choose  out  my 
words  to  reason  with  him?”  (Job). 

21:22 — “Shall  any  teach  God  knowledge?  seeing  he  judg- 
eth  those  that  are  high”  (Job). 

22:12, 13, 17 — “Is  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven?  and  be¬ 
hold  the  height  of  the  stars,  how  high  they 
are!  And  thou  sayest.  How  doth  God  know?  can  he  judge 
through  the  dark  cloud?  Which  said  unto  God,  Depart  from 
us;  and  what  can  the  Almighty  do  for  them?”  (Eliphaz). 

33:12 — “God  is  greater  than  man”  (Elihu). 

34 :10, 12, 14 — “Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  understanding ; 

far  be  it  from  God,  that  he  should  do  wick¬ 
edness;  and  from  the  Almighty,  that  he  should  commit  in¬ 
iquity.  Yea,  surely  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  will 
the  Almighty  pervert  judgment.  If  he  set  his  heart  upon 
man,  if  he  gather  unto  himself  his  spirit  and  his  breath.  .  .” 
(Elihu). 

35:10,11 — “None  saith.  Where  is  God  my  maker,  who  giv- 
eth  songs  in  the  night ;  Who  teacheth  us  more  than 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  maketh  us  wiser  than  the  fowls 
of  heaven?”  (Elihu). 

36:26 — “Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not, 
neither  can  the  number  of  his  years  be  searched 
out”  (Elihu). 

37 :5, 14, 16 — “God  thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice ; 

great  things  doeth  he,  which  we  cannot  com¬ 
prehend.  Hearken  unto  this,  0  Job:  stand  still,  and  consider 
the  wondrous  works  of  God.  Dost  thou  know  the  balancings 
of  the  clouds,  the  wondrous  works  of  him  which  is  perfect 
in  knowledge?”  (Elihu). 

37 :22-24 — “Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north :  with  God 
is  terrible  majesty.  Touching  the  Almighty,  we 
cannot  find  him  out:  he  is  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judg¬ 
ment,  and  in  plenty  of  justice;  he  will  not  afflict.  Men  do 
therefore  fear  him:  he  respecteth  not  any  that  are  wise  of 
heart”  (Elihu). 
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38:4 — “Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth?  Declare  if  thou  hast  understand¬ 
ing”  (Jehovah). 

41:11 — “Who  hath  prevented  me,  that  I  should  repay 
him?  whatsoever  is  under  the  whole  heaven  is 
mine”  (Jehovah). 

2.  Man*s  relationship  to  God, 

11:7 — “Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?”  (Zo- 

phar). 

13:8 — “Will  ye  accept  his  person?  will  ye  contend  for 
God?”  (Job). 

15:11 — “Are  the  consolations  of  God  small  with  thee?  is 
there  any  secret  thing  with  thee?”  (Eliphaz). 
23:13,15,16 — “He  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him? 

and  what  his  soul  desireth,  even  that  he  doeth. 
Therefore  am  I  troubled  at  his  presence:  when  I  consider, 
I  am  afraid  of  him.  For  God  maketh  my  heart  soft,  and 
the  Almighty  troubleth  me”  (Job). 

24:13 — “They  are  of  those  that  rebel  against  the  light; 
they  know  not  the  ways  thereof,  nor  abide  in 
the  paths  thereof”  (Job). 

31:23 — “Destruction  from  God  was  a  terror  to  me,  and 
by  reason  of  his  highness  I  could  not  endure” 

(Job). 

GRACE. 

This  doctrine,  so  prominent  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
touched  on  but  briefly  in  Job.  There  are  many  evidences  of 
God's  grace  being  manifested,  but  only  one  direct  statement 
relative  to  it. 

33 :24, 26— “Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith.  Deliver 
him  from  going  down  to  the  pit:  I  have  found  a 
ransom.  He  shall  pray  unto  God,  and  he  will  be  favourable 
unto  him:  and  he  shall  see  his  face  with  joy:  for  he  will 
render  unto  man  his  righteousness”  (Elihu). 

GRAVE. 

There  are  only  about  forty  occurrences  of  this  word  in 
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the  Old  Testament.  Sometimes  it  is  translated  pit.  The 
same  Hebrew  word  is  translated  hell  in  several  instances. 
The  grave  is  the  abode  of  the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  not 
of  their  immaterial  nature.  Helpless  man  is  headed  for  the 
grave.  It  is  a  solemn  fact. 

3:22 — “The  bitter  in  soul  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  are 
glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave?”  (Job). 

7:9,21 — “As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away: 
so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come 
up  no  more.  And  why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my  transgres¬ 
sion,  and  take  away  mine  iniquity?  for  now  shall  I  sleep  in 
dust;  and  thou  shalt  seek  me  in  the  morning,  but  I  shall 
not  be”  (Job). 

10:19 — ^“I  should  have  been  as  though  I  had  not  been;  I 
should  have  been  carried  from  the  womb  to  the 
grave”  (Job). 

14:13 — “0  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave,  that 
thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret,  until  thy  wrath  be 
past,  that  thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and  re¬ 
member  me!”  (Job). 

17:1 — “My  breath  is  corrupt,  my  days  are  extinct,  the 
graves  are  ready  for  me”  (Job). 

17:13, 16— “If  I  wait,  the  grave  is  mine  house:  I  have  made 
my  bed  in  the  darkness.  They  shall  go  down  to 
the  bars  of  the  pit,  when  our  rest  together  is  in  the  dust” 
(Job). 

21:13 — “They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  go  down  to  the  pit”  (Job). 

21:32 — “Yet  shall  he  be  brought  to  the  grave,  and  shall 
remain  in  the  tomb”  (Job). 

24:19 — “Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow  waters: 
so  doth  the  grave  those  which  have  sinned”  (Job). 

33:22 — “Yea,  his  soul  draweth  near  unto  the  grave,  and 
his  life  to  the  destroyers”  (Elihu). 

33 :28, 30 — “He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  going  into  the  pit, 
and  his  life  shall  see  the  light.  To  bring  back 
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his  soul  from  the  pit,  to  be  enlightened  with  the  light  of  the 
living”  (Elihu). 

GUILT. 

Guilt  is  predicated  of  every  sinner.  It  applies  to  the 
historic  fact  of  actual,  personal  sin,  to  the  inherent  sin  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  guilt  of  Adam  imputed  to  the  race.  Job 
recognized  wherein  he  was  not  innocent. 

9 :28 — “I  am  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows,  I  know  that  thou 
wilt  not  hold  me  innocent”  (Job). 

10:2 — ”I  will  say  unto  God,  Do  not  condemn  me;  shew 
me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me”  (Job). 

10:14 — ”If  I  sin,  then  thou  markest  me,  and  thou  wilt 
not  acquit  me  from  mine  iniquity”  (Job). 

40:4 — “Behold,  I  am  vile;  what  shall  I  answer  thee?  I 
will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my  mouth”  (Job).  . 
Portland,  Oregon. 


(To  be  continued  in  the  July-Sept ember  Number,  1944) 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number , 

A.  The  First  Burden,  9-11. 

4.  Additional  Blessings  for  Israel,  10:1-12. 

This  chapter  is  so  closely  related  to  the  preceding  one  that 
some  expositors  have  suggested  that  verse  one  (others  say 
verse  two  also)  belongs  to  chapter  nine.  Although  the  tenth 
chapter  does  enlarge  upon  the  theme  of  the  ninth,  there  is  no 
real  necessity  to  transpose  any  of  the  verses  of  the  present 
chapter.  To  do  so  would  disrupt  the  continuity  of  thought  be¬ 
tween  verse  2  (b)  and  verse  3.  It  is  sufficient  to  recognize  that 
the  prophet,  having  foretold  blessings  for  Israel  through  the 
coming  of  her  King  of  Peace,  dilates  upon  the  subject  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  promises,  contrasting  at  the  same  time  their  future 
blessedness  with  their  past  miseries  due  to  their  disobedience. 

Zechariah,  predicting  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  in  the 
Messianic  era  in  9:17,  speaks  in  the  same  vein:  “Ask  ye  of 
Jehovah  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain,  of  Jehovah  that 
maketh  lightnings;  and  he  will  give  them  showers  of  rain,  to 
every  one  grass  in  the  field”  (v.  1).  The  way  of  blessing  is 
clear:  they  are  to  ask  and  God  is  both  ready  and  willing  to 
give  them  their  request.  Does  the  passage  speak  of  literal  rain 
or  is  the  rain  merely  a  symbol  of  spiritual  blessings?  Both 
positions  have  their  advocates.  The  literal  signification  is 
taken  by  Wright,  Dods,  Pusey,  Baron,  Keil,  and  others.  They 
do  not  deny,  however,  that  the  words  may  have  a  spiritual  ap¬ 
plication  also.  Keil  summarizes  this  position  well :  “The  prayer 
for  rain,  on  which  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  depends,  simply  serves  to  individualize  the  prayer  for 
the  bestowal  of  the  blessings  of  God,  in  order  to  sustain  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  life.”*  On  the  other  hand.  Chambers, 
Hengstenberg,  Ironside,  Dennett,  and  others  understand  the 

^The  Tvjelve  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  345. 
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rain  in  a  spiritual  sense,  or  as  representative  of  all  blessings. 
Dennett  restricts  the  reference  to  two  specific  events :  he  takes 
Pentecost  as  the  former  rain  and  the  prophecy  of  Joel  (3:1-2 
Hebrew;  Acts  2:17,  18)  as  the  latter  rain.  The  figurative 
meaning  is  explained  by  Ironside  thus :  “We  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  [considering  the  land’s  need  of  the  former  and  latter 
rains]  to  find  the  prophets  using  the  rain  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Spiritually,  Israel  has  had  her  former  rain,  but  a  long  season 
of  drought  has  since  come  in.  Now  they  are  bidden  to  look  up 
in  hope,  and  ask  of  the  Lord  ’rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain’ ; 
in  response  to  which  He  pledges  Himself  to  give  showers  of 
blessing.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
predicted  by  Joel,  which  will  surely  take  place  at  the  time  of 
the  end.’”  It  appears  to  us  that  the  literal  sense  is  the  prefer¬ 
able  for  several  reasons:  (1)  the  connection  with  9:17  points 
in  this  direction ;  (2)  the  promises  to  Israel  for  obedience  took 
into  account  literal  rain  upon  the  land  (cf.  Deut.  11:14-17; 
Jer.  3:3;  14:22;  Joel  2:23.  Note  especially  Deuteronomy’s 
use  of  ny  and  its  occurrence  here.) ;  (3)  the  time  of  the  rain 
has  point  here,  preparing  the  crop  for  the  harvest;  (4)  light¬ 
nings,  the  forerunners  of  rain,  are  mentioned;  (6)  the  result 
of  the  rain  in  vegetation  is  also  set  forth.  This  view  does  not 
preclude  that  actual  spiritual  blessings  were  also  in  store  for 
Israel,  because  she  could  not  and  would  not  receive  these 
abundant  rains  were  not  the  prerequisite  conditions  of  faith 
and  obedience  present.  See  also  14:17. 

But  it  is  God  alone  who  is  the  source  of  Israel’s  help,  for 
past  experience  has  shown  her  the  disaster  of  turning  to  idols 
and  soothsayers.  “For  the  teraphim  have  spoken  nothingness, 
and  the  soothsayers  have  seen  a  lie ;  and  they  tell  false  dreams, 
they  comfort  in  vain :  therefore  they  departed  like  sheep,  they 
are  afflicted,  because  there  is  no  shepherd”  (v.  2).  Cause  and 
effect  could  not  be  more  clearly  stated  than  here.  Israel,  seek¬ 
ing  the  blessings  indicated  in  verse  1  through  the  use  of  pagan 
and  heathen  enchantments  and  divinations,  had  been  deceived, 
had  brought  about  her  own  downfall,  and  had  suffered  humil¬ 
iate  exile.  The  etymology  of  the  word  b'D*in ,  used  some  fif- 

*Notes  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  396. 
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teen  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  in  his 
lexicon  derives  the  word  from  the  Arabic  tarafa,  “to  live  in 
comfort.”  Davidson  in  his  concordance  prefers  an  unused 
root  meaning  “to  nourish.”  Both,  however,  translate  the  word 
in  question  as  “household  gods.”  (So  also  Keil,  Dods,  Baron, 
Wright,  Chambers,  and  many  others.)  Hengstenberg  thinks 
they  were  intermediate  deities  who  aided  in  foretelling  events 
of  the  future ;  he  denies  that  they  were  exclusively  household 
gods.  According  to  his  view  protection  and  blessing  are  never 
attributed  to  them,  only  deliverance  in  distress  and  anxiety. 
Cf.  Ezekiel  21:26  (Heb.) ;  Judges  17:5;  Hosea  3:4  (in  the 
last  two  citations  the  teraphim  are  joined  with  the  ephod).* 
Keil  and  others,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  the  teraphim  were 
worshipped  as  the  source  of  earthly  prosperity.  They  are 
said  to  be  similar  to  the  lares  and  the  penates  of  the  Romans. 
Wright  thinks  they  were  human  in  form  and  often  life-size. 
See  1  Samuel  19:13-16.  Sometimes  they  were  smaller  as  in 
Crenesis  31:34  (the  teraphim  of  Laban  stolen  by  Rachel).  He 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  they  were  “originally  actual  hu¬ 
man  heads,  though  in  process  of  time  they  were  formed  of 
gold,  silver,  etc.”  (in  loco).  Though  they  were  explicitly  for¬ 
bidden  in  Israel,  they  are  found  repeatedly  (Gen.  35:2,4; 
1  Sam.  15:23;  2  Kings  23:24).  As  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Albright  has  interestingly  suggested  that:  “The  verb 
trp  is  evidently  a  secondary  formation  from  rpy,  which  means 
‘sag,  slacken,*  etc.,  in  Hebrew  ...  it  appears  in  Arabic  as  fr/, 
‘to  live  slackly,  indolently.*  This  may  possibly  help  to  explain 
the  etymology  of  the  mysterious  word  ‘teraphim.*  **‘ 

With  reference  to  the  passage  in  1  Samuel,  Baron  has 
concluded  that  there  were  two  types  of  teraphim:  larger  ones 
for  temple  use  and  smaller  ones  for  private  use.  The  results 
of  archaeological  research  have  helped  somewhat  to  clarify 
the  situation.  Albright  holds  that  “archaeology  can  now  give 
a  negative  answer  to  the  traditional  view  that  the  teraphim 

*Chrtstology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  390,  footnote. 

*BuUetin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  No.  83,  Oct.,  1941, 
p.  40,  footnote. 
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of  1  Samuel  19:12-17  were  an  ‘image*  or’  images  of  idols. 
That  the  word  sometimes  had  this  sense  is  undeniable,  but 
the  context  absolutely  precludes  it  in  this  passage.  No  ‘idols’ 
of  comparable  size  have  ever  been  found  in  Palestinian  exca¬ 
vations,  and  the  representations  of  divinity  from  Canaanite 
temples  are  all  carved  outlines  on  stelae;  all  known  copper 
or  clay  plaques  and  figurines  are  much  too  small.  Since 
neither  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  ‘teraphim’  nor  the  ex¬ 
pression  translated  ‘pillow  of  goats’  hair’  in  the  Authorized 
Version  is  clear,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  cult 
object  is  referred  to.”  What  form,  then,  did  the  deception 
of  Michal  take  in  order  to  save  David  from  the  relentless 
Saul?  Albright  maintains  that  “It  is  very  hard  to  separate 
the  expression  used  here,  kebir  ha-  Hzzim,  from  the  parallel 
sefir  ha-  Hzzim,  used  in  several  passages  in  the  clear  sense  of 
‘he-goat.’  The  first  word  is  derived  from  the  verb  kbr,  which 
means  ‘to  be  large,  old’  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic,  and  ‘to  be 
fat’  in  Accadian.  If  it  meant  ‘old  he-goat,’  it  would  be  easy 
to  see  how  effective  the  latter’s  half -concealed  head,  with 
black  beard  and  burning  eyes,  would  be  as  a  substitute  for  a 
sick  man.  As  for  ‘teraphim’  in  this  passage,  I  suggest  the 
possible  rendering  ‘old  rags’;  in  Canaanite  trp  is  now  known 
to  have  meant  ‘to  wear  out,’  or  the  like.”* 

Because  of  the  mention  in  our  verse  of  teraphim  and 
divination  some  have  taken  the  passage  as  a  proof  of  pre- 
exilic  date.  The  prophet  is  undoubtedly  speaking  of  the  sins 
of  earlier  times.  Wright  decisively  puts  it:  “No  distinct  ref¬ 
erence  is  here  made  to  idolatry  as  a  sin  common  among  the 
people  of  the  prophet’s  own  time.  The  belief  in  diviners  and 
in  teraphim,  a  belief  which  existed  even  in  Israel’s  purest 
days,  though  always  opposed  by  the  prophets,  was  one  of 
those  beliefs  which  probably  lingered  long  among  the  people, 
just  as  similar  superstitions  have  frequently  prevailed  among 
Christian  nationalities.  Recent  investigations  have,  at  least. 


^Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  pp.  114  and  207  (note  63).  The 
contention  is  that  the  Israelites  used  the  expression  “old  rags”  contemptu¬ 
ously. 
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made  it  probable  that  traces  of  the  old  idolatrous  practices 
exist  to  the  present  day  among  the  fellaheen  of  Palestine. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  strange  that  a  prophet  of  the 
Restoration  should  casually  refer  to  the  vanity  of  all  such 
superstitions.”* 

We  understand  D'ddiph  as  the  subject  of  all  three  verbs 
that  follow  it.  The  LXX,  however,  translates  td  Ivvjtvia  ipevSTj 
^loXow:  “dreams  spake  lies  (or,  the  dreams  were  speaking 
lies).”  The  objection  to  this  view  is  the  absence  of  the  article 
with  (if  it  were  intended  as  subject),  whereas  the  usage 

is  clear  when  taken  as  a  construct  with  its  genitive.  Because  of 
Israel’s  pursuit  of  lies  and  the  vain  comfort  of  soothsayers,  they 
were  made  to  depart  into  the  Babylonian  captivity  just  ended. 
The  figure  in  the  verb  yoj  is  taken  from  the  pulling  up  of  the 
stakes  of  a  tent.  Cf.  Arabic  nz*  (to  pluck  up,  that  is,  the 
tent-pins  or  stakes  for  moving).  The  resultant  oppression 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  prophet  (note  use  of  im¬ 
perfect  in  the  verbal  form  *nh),  for  the  loss  of  the  Davidic 
monarchy  was  a  bitter  reality  to  all.  In  this  forlorn  condi¬ 
tion  did  David’s  greater  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  find 
them  in  His  sojourn  upon  earth.  Cf.  Matthew  9:36. 

Whenever  Israel,  the  chosen  people  of  God,  are  afflicted 
we  may  be  sure  that  God  takes  full  note  of  it.  So  we  read: 
“Against  the  shepherds  is  my  anger  kindled,  and  I  will  pun¬ 
ish  the  he-goats;  for  Jehovah  of  hosts  has  visited  his  flock, 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  will  make  them  as  his  majestic  horse 
in  the  battle”  (v.  3).  The  English  words  punish  and  visited 
are  translations  of  the  same  Hebrew  verb.  The  parono¬ 
masia  with  npD  arives  us  a  good  example  of  the  use  of  this 
verb  with  its  two  different  meanings:  (1)  with  direct  object 
of  the  person,  a  visiting  with  favor,  and  (2)  with  the  prep¬ 
osition  and  the  person,  denoting  a  visiting  with  disfavor 
or  punishment.  The  prophets  repeatedly  use  the  figure  of 
shepherds  to  denote  princes,  priests,  and  prophets  in  Israel. 
See  Jeremiah  23  and  Ezekiel  34  for  classic  passages.  But  is 
such  the  intention  here?  Baron  is  of  this  opinion,  and  un- 

*Zeekariah  and  His  Prophecies,  p.  267. 
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derstands  the  he-goats  to  refer  to  the  rich  oppressors  of  the 
poor  in  Israel.  Dods  feels  that  God  is  angry  with  both  shep¬ 
herds  and  he-goats  because  they  have  misled  the  people. 
They  are  probably  correct  who  see  in  these  categories  the 
foreign  rulers,  persecutors,  and  tyrants  over  Israel.  Cf. 
Isaiah  14 :9 ;  Jeremiah  6 :3, 4.  Kimchi  goes  so  far  as  to 
identify  them.  Says  he,  “These  are  the  kings  of  Greece,  who 
oppressed  Israel  before  the  day  when  the  house  of  Hasmo- 
neans  rose  up  against  them.”*  Zechariah  passes  easily  from 
the  picture  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  oppressed  and  downtrodden, 
to  that  of  a  “richly  caparisoned  battle-horse”  which  executes 
the  flerce  judgment  of  God  upon  the  ungodly.  God  will  pun¬ 
ish,  but  He  will  use  His  persecuted  people  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  His  sore  visitation.  He  will  not  only  liberate  them, 
but  give  them  joyous  victory  over  their  enemies.  Why  the 
mention  of  Judah  alone?  “The  house  of  Judah  only  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  ver.  3,  not  in  distinction  from  Ephraim,  however 
(cf.  ver.  6),  but  as  the  stem  and  kernel  of  the  covenant 
nation,  with  which  Ephraim  is  to  be  united  once  more.”* 
Moreover,  the  name  of  Judah  was  coming  to  be  the  desig¬ 
nation  for  the  whole  nation.  The  prediction  is  thus  clear 
that  Israel  “will  rule  over  their  oppressors”  (Isa.  14:2),  but 
only  when  they  are  so  ruled  over  by  God’s  Messiah  that  they 
are  His  pliable  instruments. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  19 H) 


''Commentary  on  Zechariah,  p.  112. 
“Keil,  op.  cit.,  p.  346. 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  19 UU) 

1  Peter  3:17-22  give  a  third  reason  for  bearing  unjust 
wrong.  Such  an  experience  may  lie  in  the  will  of  God  for  His 
child.  In  proof  thereof,  the  writer  has  referred  to  the  Cross 
where  God’s  beloved  Son  died.  What  follows  in  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter,  after  verse  18,  is  not  understood  easily.  Ten 
orderly  steps,  however,  may  be  traced  through  verses  19  to 
22.  (1)  The  Spirit  of  Christ  offered  some  the  gift  of  salva¬ 
tion  (“By  which  also  he  went  and  preached”) ;  (2)  It  was 
proffered  to  spirits  now  in  prison  (“unto  the  spirits  in  pris¬ 
on”)  ;  (3)  But  they  refused  the  effort  of  common  grace 
(“Which  sometime  were  disobedient”) ;  (4)  They  despised 
the  riches  of  divine  goodness  and  forbearance  and  longsuffer- 
ing  (“when  once  the  longsuffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days 
of  Noah”) ;  (5)  But  in  contrast  to  their  unbelief  was  the 
faith  of  Noah  as  he  prepared  for  the  threatened  destruction 
(“while  the  ark  was  a  preparing”) ;  (6)  Only  eight  souls 
chose  to  enter  the  ark  and  escape  the  predicted  judgment 
(“wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water”) ; 
(7)  Baptism  is  the  antitype  of  Noah’s  deliverance,  conse¬ 
quently  baptism  has  nothing  to  do  with  human  reformation 
(“The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save 
us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh)”) ;  (8)  Sal¬ 
vation  depends  today  upon  the  work  of  a  good  conscience,  i.e. 
faith  (“but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God”) ; 

(9)  Saving  faith  is  directed  toward  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
raised  from  the  dead  (“by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  CJhrist”) ; 

(10)  Faith  will  embrace  both  the  resurrection  and  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  Christ  (“Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right 
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hand  of  God;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made 
subject  unto  him”). 

The  transition  from  verse  18  to  verse  19  looks  abrupt  at 
first.  After  mention  of  Calvary  in  the  former  verse,  the 
writer  has  gone  back  in  the  latter  to  Noah’s  day.  Why 
would  he  do  that?  His  reason  may  simply  be  this:  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  generation  was  singled  out  by  Christ  in  the  presence 
of  the  author  as  very  heedless  (Matt.  24:37-39),  as  indiffer¬ 
ent  toward  spiritual  things  as  the  generation  prior  to  the 
return  of  (Ilhrist  will  be — hence  a  world  perhaps  as  hostile  as 
any  generation  of  ungodly  souls  has  been  or  will  be.  But 
even  from  such  a  mass  the  believer  was  delivered  and  vindi¬ 
cated.  So  “it  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  ye  suffer 
for  well  doing,  than  for  evil  doing”  (verse  17).  If  the  Lord 
could  bless  a  suffering  Noah,  He  can  bless  all  those  who  bear 
unjust  reproach. 

Verses  19  and  20  conclude  the  long  sentence  begun  in 
verse  18.  The  nineteenth  verse  itself  is  appended  to  verse  18 
as  a  relative  clause  expanding  the  word  with  which  that  part 
of  the  statement  closed,  IIveijpaTi.  Thus  the  emphasis  on  co¬ 
operation  between  Second  and  Third  persons  of  the  Godhead 
will  continue  into  verse  19.  To  combine  the  verses  still  more 
effectively  Peter  writes  also.  (Notice  the  very  same  conjunc¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  verse  18.)  Not  only  did  the  Holy  Spirit 
vivify  the  Son  of  God,  but  likewise  He  glorified  God  the  Son 
by  enabling  Noah  to  become  “a  preacher  of  righteousness” 
(2  Pet.  2:5),  one  whose  testimony  to  “the  world  of  the  un¬ 
godly”  took  the  tangible  form  of  an  ark  or  boat  able  to  save 
from  a  flood  judgment,  comparable  now  to  the  Spirit’s  bap¬ 
tism  into  Christ  for  salvation. 

Careful  study  of  1  Peter  3:19  has  led  to  the  above  inter¬ 
pretation,  all  down  through  the  centuries.  Indeed,  “Augus¬ 
tine,  Bede,  Aquinas,  Erasmus,  Beza,  Gerhard,  Hottinger, 
Clericus,  Leighton,  Pearson,  Seeker,  Hammond,  Hofmann,  and 
most  of  the  Reformed  theologians,  explain  1  Peter  3:18-20 
to  mean  that  Christ  preached  by  Noah  to  men  who  were 
‘disobedient’  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  who  for  this  cause 
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were  ‘spirits  in  prison*  at  the  time  of  Peter’s  writing.”' 
Besides  this  view,  manifestly  conservative  in  nature,  two 
other  lines  of  exegesis  have  been  maintained.  Scofield  weighs 
all  three  approaches  only  to  decide  unhesitatingly  for  the 
conservative  one:  “(1)  It  is  said  that  between  Christ’s  cru¬ 
cifixion  and  resurrection  He  went  into  Hades  and  offered 
salvation  through  His  cross  to  all  the  wicked  dead;  (2)  that 
He  preached  in  Hades  declaratively — merely  announcing  the 
consummation  of  the  predicted  sacrifice  to  those  who  had 
rejected  the  promises  during  Old  Testament  times.  The  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  first  interpretation  is  that  the  context  of  the 
verse  limits  the  preaching  to  a  particular  class  of  sinners — 
those  antediluvians  who  rejected  Noah’s  gospel.  Such  favor 
to  a  special  class  of  sinners  who  were  warned  for  120  years 
before  the  flood  is  inconceivable.  The  objection  to  the  second 
interpretation  is  that  it  puts  Christ  in  the  position  of,  so 
to  speak,  taunting  the  irredeemably  lost — which  is  also  in¬ 
conceivable.  He  might  have  wept  over  them;  He  could  never 
have  exulted  over  them;  (3)  the  third  interpretation  har¬ 
monizes  the  passage,  the  context,  and  the  known  character 
of  the  Redeemer.  It  is  best  stated  in  paraphrase.  ‘Christ  .  .  . 
was  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  by  which  Spirit  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  and  the  longsuffering  of 
God  waited,  He  preached  to  those  who  are  now  imprisoned 
spirits’  awaiting  the  judgment.”* 

3:19  describes  the  pre-incarnate  activity  of  Christ  thus: 
‘‘By  which  Spirit  He  went  and  preached.”  In  similar  lan¬ 
guage  1:11  had  already  referred  to  Old  Testament  prophets 
as  men  who  foresaw  a  Messianic  salvation,  because  “the  Spirit 
of  Christ  was  in  them.”  The  Third  Person  in  the  Godhead 
is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ  there,  while  the  Second  Person 
here  is  credited  with  the  action  directly.  This  new  and  un- 


'Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  609.  Cf.  Robertson,  Word  Pictures,  in 
loc.,  according  to  which  a  number  of  modern  scholars  follow  Griesbach 
and  his  conjecture  that  the  original  text  read  “Noah  also,”  or  “Enoch 
also,"  or  perhaps  “in  which  Enoch  also.”  But  the  emendation,  signifi¬ 
cantly  enough,  lacks  any  support  from  the  manuscripts. 

'Dr.  C.  /.  Scofield's  Question  Box,  edited  by  Ella  E.  Pohle,  pp.  99,  100. 
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usual  stress  will  agree  with  the  present  context,  where  Peter 
desires  to  exalt  Christ  the  sufferer  for  the  encouragement  of 
others  in  like  case.  Paul  taught  similar  doctrine  concerning 
the  relationship  of  Second  and  Third  Members  in  the  God¬ 
head.  To  quote  Shedd,  “Christ’s  preaching  through  Noah 
— ‘a  preacher  of  righteousness’  (2  Pet.  2:5),  and  therefore 
an  ‘ambassador  of  Christ’  (2  Cor.  5:20) — might  be  done 
through  His  divinity  alone.  See  Ephesians  4 :20, 21 ;  Acts 
26:23;  John  10:16,  for  instances  in  which  Christ’s  preaching 
by  others  is  called  His  preaching.  It  is  objected  that  the 
phrase.  He  ‘went  and  preached’  (jco^evOeI?  §xt|q\)|ev),  in  1 
Peter  3:19,  would  not  apply  to  a  preaching  that  was  instru¬ 
mental  and  spiritual.  But  the  same  use  is  found  in 
Ephesians  2:17,  [18].  Christ  ‘came  and  preached  (ilOwv 
EijT)YYe^i<JctTO)  to  you  which  were  afar  off.’  The  reference  is 
to  Christ’s  preaching  to  the  Gentile  world  by  His  apostles. 
Christ,  in  His  own  person,  did  not  preach  to  them  which 
were  ‘afar  off’;  and  He  forbade  His  disciples  to  do  so  until 
the  time  appointed  by  the  Father,  Matthew  10 :5 ;  Acts  1 :4.”* 
Finally,  1  Peter  3:19  specifies  the  object  of  our  Lord’s 
antediluvian  ministry:  “the  spirits  in  prison.”  Not  until  the 
next  verse,  however,  are  the  recipients  identified  fully.  Verse 
20  will  follow  after  the  nineteenth  verse  much  as  verse  19 
itself  was  joined  with  the  preceding,  i.e.  by  way  of  further 
definition.  The  Greek  construction  now  changes  from  a  rela¬ 
tive  clause  to  use  of  a  restrictive  participle — “that  afore¬ 
time  were  disobedient,  when  the  longsuffering  of  God  waited 
in  the  days  of  Noah,”  etc.  (R.V.).‘  Whereas  verse  19  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  audience  in  terms  appropriate  to  their  present  condi¬ 
tion,  verse  20,  no  doubt,  has  depicted  their  situation  at  the  time 
when  Christ  and  His  Spirit  in  Noah  ministered  to  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  language  of  verse  19  describes  those  in  a  dis¬ 
embodied  state.  “See  Hebrews  12 :23  for  the  use  of  pneumata 
for  disembodied  spirits.”*  Earlier  in  the  present  passage 


’‘Op.  cit.,  p.  610. 

*Dana  and  Mantey,  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  p.  225. 
‘Robertson,  op.  cit.,  in  loc. 
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(1  Pet.  3:19),  of  course,  Pneuma  signified  the  Holy  Spirit. 
What  helps  to  determine  a  new  meaning  for  the  term  when 
used  by  verse  20,  is  the  qualifying  phrase,  “in  prison.”  Peter 
must  be  thinking  here  of  such  as  are  “kept  shut  up  (Jude 
6;  2  Pet.  2:4)  in  the  place  of  the  departed  awaiting  the  final 
judgment:  in  Sheol,  as  the  Syriac  has  it.”*  Prison,  then, 
would  be  employed  metaphorically;  cf.  Revelation  20:7. 

The  first  word  of  1  Peter  3 :20  sums  up  the  verdict  passed 
by  God  upon  the  antediluvians — disobedient.  Compare  2:8 
and  3:1  for  earlier  use  of  the  same  Greek  word.  This  term 
for  disobedience  is  composed  of  alpha  privative  and  the  root 
from  which  comes  the  well-known  word  believe.'  As  the 
context  will  suggest,  therefore,  saving  faith  was  lacking  in 
Noah’s  generation.  Theologically  speaking,  they  resisted 
common  grace.  “The  entire  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  unsaved  world  is  sometimes  given  the  terminology 
common  grace,  including  in  its  scope  the  restraining  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  addition  to  the  work  of  revealing  the 
Gospel.”*  Significant  passages  on  the  unbelief  prevailing 
throughout  the  world  appear  in  Romans  2 :4  ff . ;  5 :19 ;  10 :16 ; 
16:25,26;  2  Thessalonians  1:6  ff.;  Hebrews  5:9. 

The  second  word  in  1  Peter  3:20  is  an  adverb,  aforetime 
(R.V.).  Precisely  what  point  of  time  may  be  meant,  the 
author  has  indicated  by  the  temporal  clause  following :  “when 
the  longsuffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah.”  Waited 
represents  a  vivid  use  of  the  Greek  imperfect  tense  known 
as  the  progressive  imperfect  of  description.*  A  double  com¬ 
pound,  d;ie|£6exETo  may  have  been  coined  by  Paul,  though 
Nageli  (Der  Wortschatz  des  Apostels  Paulus)  finds  it  also 
in  the  apocryphal  Acta  Pauli  and  other  late  writings." 

'Alford,  Greek  Testament,  in  loc. 

’See  a  brief  yet  helpful  section  on  word-formation  in  Chamberlain’s  Exeget¬ 
ical  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Ne^v  Testament,  Macmillan,  1941,  pp.  9-19. 

"This  is  the  first  sentence  in  an  exposition  of  common  grace  to  be  found  in 
Dr.  Walvoord’s  book.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pp.  119-128. 

"‘The  imperfect  is  used  to  denote  action  in  progress  in  past  time.  This  is 
manifestly  the  most  characteristic  use  of  the  tense.  .  .  .  The  process  may¬ 
be  vividly  represented  as  actually  going  on  in  past  time”  (Dana  and 
Mantey,  op.  ciu,  p.  187). 

"Robertson,  op.  cit.,  in  loc. 
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Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  occurs  another  seven 
times,  the  term  will  denote  the  earnest  waiting  for  Christ  to 
return  which  should  characterize  believers.  Divine  long- 
suffering  is  mentioned  again  in  2  Peter  (3:9, 16),  as  well  as 
in  Luke  18:7;  Romans  2:4;  9:22;  1  Timothy  1:16.  See 
Trench’s  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  §liii,  on  this  im¬ 
portant  word  denoting  forbearance. 

There  follows  in  1  Peter  3:20  a  construction  designated 
the  genitive  absolute,  “while  the  ark  was  a  preparing.”" 
This  would  suggest  how  long  the  forbearance  of  God  delayed 
judgment.  Apparently  a  whole  century  and  more  intervened 
while  Noah  built  his  ark,  according  to  Genesis  5:32;  6:3; 
7:6.  1  Peter  3:20,  then,  will  close  with  solemn  allusion  to 

the  few  who  were  spared  the  catastrophe.  As  in  the  English 
idiom,  i|ruxai  may  stand  for  persons  of  both  sexes  (Acts  2:41; 
27:37,  etc.).  Hart  clarifies  the  three  final  words  in  the  verse 
with  his  comments:  “fiieocoOrioav  oSatog,  were  brought  safe 
through  ivater.  Both  local  and  instrumental  meanings  of  6id 
are  contemplated.  The  former  is  an  obvious  summary  of  the 
whole  narrative;  cf.  also  8id  to  vScoq  (Gen.  vii.  7).  The  latter 
is  implied  in  the  statement  that  the  water  increased  and  lifted 
up  the  ark  (ib.  17  f.) ;  though  it  fits  better  the  antitype.  So 
Josephus  (Ant.  L,  iii.  2)  says  that  ‘the  ark  was  strong  so 
that  from  no  side  was  it  worsted  by  the  violence  of  the  water 
and  Noah  with  his  household  hiaow^ETai’.  Peter  lays  stress 
on  the  water  (rather  than  the  ark  as  e.g.,  Heb.  xi.)  for  the 
sake  of  the  parallel  with  Baptism.  .  .  .  cf.  St.  Paul’s  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  I  Cor.  x.  1  f.).”'* 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  19^4) 


"Dana  and  Mantey,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 
''‘Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  in  loc. 
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(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number ^  1944) 
iii.  Christian. 

The  Christian  sex-  and  septa-millenary  tradition  dates 
back  at  least  to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  earliest  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  (70-79  A.  D.).*'  The  Epistle  contains  the 
following  lines:  “And  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
he  makes  mention  of  the  sabbath.  And  God  made  in  six 
days  the  works  of  his  hands;  and  he  finished  them  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  he  rested  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it. 

“Consider,  my  children,  what  that  signifies,  he  finished 
them  in  six  days.  The  meaning  of  it  is  this;  that  in  six 
thousand  years  the  Lord  God  will  bring  all  things  to  an  end. 

“For  with  him  one  day  is  a  thousand  years;  as  himself 
testifieth,  saying.  Behold  this  day  shall  be  as  a  thousand 
years.  Therefore,  children,  in  six  days,  that  is,  in  six  thou¬ 
sand  years,  shall  all  things  be  accomplished. 

“And  what  is  that  he  saith.  And  he  rested  the  seventh 
day:  he  meaneth  this;  that  when  his  Son  shall  come,  and 
abolish  the  season  of  the  Wicked  One,  and  judge  the  ungodly; 
and  shall  change  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars;  then 
he  shall  gloriously  rest  in  that  seventh  day.”** 

In  the  fragment  known  as  “The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of 
Enoch,”  reputed  to  have  originated  “somewhere  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,”  and  to  have  “come  to  light 
through  certain  manuscripts  which  were  recently  found  in 

^'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th  ed.,  art.,  “Epistle  of  Barnabas.” 

**“The  General  Epistle  of  Barnabas,”  Chap.  XIII,  3-6.  Hone’s  A pocryphal 
Sene  Testament,  London,  1820,  p.  158,  and  comparable  editions.  (See 
Chap.  XV  in  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  I,  Buffalo,  1885,  pp.  146,  147.) 

(199) 
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Russia  and  Servia  and  so  far  as  is  yet  known  has  been  pre¬ 
served  only  in  Slavonic,”  we  find  a  similar  reference:  “And 
I  appointed  the  eighth  day  also,  that  the  eighth  day  should 
be  the  first-created  after  my  work,  and  that  the  first  seven 
revolve  in  the  form  of  the  seventh  thousand,  and  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  thousand  there  should  be  a  time  of 
not-counting,  endless,  with  neither  years  nor  months  nor 
weeks  nor  days  nor  hours.”** 

Justin  Martyr  (c.  100-163/67),  Christian  apologist,  in  his 
“Dialogue  with  Trypho,”  is  credited  with  the  following  words: 
“We  may  conjecture  from  many  places  in  Scripture  that  those 
are  in  the  right  who  say  six  thousand  years  is  the  time  fixed 
for  the  duration  of  the  present  frame  of  the  world.”** 

Irenaeus  (c.  130 — ?),  Bishop  of  Lyons,  writes:  “For  in 
as  many  days  as  this  world  was  made,  in  so  many  thousand 
years  shall  it  be  concluded  .  .  .  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  as 
a  thousand  years;  and  in  six  days  created  things  were  com¬ 
pleted:  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  will  come  to  an  end 
at  the  sixth  thousand  year.”*® 

Hippolytus  (3d  cent.)  interpreted  the  seven  heads  of  the 
Beast  of  Revelation  13  as  seven  ages,  the  seventh  having  not 
come  in  St.  John’s  time.** 

Cyprian  (Caecilius  Cyprianus)  (c.  200-258),  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  and  rhetorician,  is  said  to  have  fixed,  with  the 
other  Fathers,  “the  period  of  6000  years,  and  made  the  sev¬ 
enth  Millennium  ‘the  consummation  of  all.’  ”** 

Lactantius  (Lactantius  Firmianus)  (c.  260-340),  tutor  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  very  emphatic 
on  the  millenary  scheme:  “Therefore,  since  all  the  works  of 
God  were  completed  in  six  days,  the  world  must  continue  in 

**“The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,”  XXXIII,  1,  The  Forgotten  Books  of 
Eden,  edited  by  Rutherford  H.  Platt,  Jr.,  Cleveland,  The  World  Pub.  Co., 
1927,  p.  93.  By  permission  of  Mr.  Platt,  owner  of  the  copyright. 

T.  Taylor,  The  Voice  of  the  Church,  8th  ed..  Scriptural  Tract  Reposi¬ 
tory,  1866,  p.  59. 

**Irenaeus,  “Against  Heresies,”  Book  V,  Chap.  XXVIII,  sec.  3,  The  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  N.  Y.,  Scribner’s,  1899,  Vol.  I,  p.  557. 

**E.  B.  Elliott,  Horae  Apocalypticae,  London,  Seeley,  Burnside,  and  Seeley, 
1846,  Vol.  IV,  p.  344. 

*’Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 
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its  present  state  through  six  ages,  that  is,  six  thousand  years. 
For  the  great  day  of  God  is  limited  by  a  circle  of  a  thousand 
years,  as  the  prophet  shows,  who  says,  ‘In  Thy  sight,  0  Lord, 
a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day.’  And  as  God  laboured  dur¬ 
ing  those  six  days  in  creating  such  great  works,  so  His  re¬ 
ligion  and  truth  must  labour  during  these  six  thousand  years, 
while  wickedness  prevails  and  bears  rule.  And  again,  since 
God,  having  finished  His  works,  rested  the  seventh  day  and 
blessed  it,  at  the  end  of  the  six  thousandth  year  all  wicked¬ 
ness  must  be  abolished  from  the  earth,  and  righteousness 
reign  for  a  thousand  years;  and  there  must  be  tranquility 
and  rest  from  the  labours  which  the  world  now  has  long 
endured.”** 

Jerome  (Eusebius  Sophronius  Hieronymus)  (c.  3407-420), 
translator  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  “taught  that  the  world  would 
endure  but  6,000  years,  and  at  their  termination  (which  he 
placed  A.D.  500),  the  consummation  would  occur,  and  Christ 
come.”” 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers  (c.  300-367)  “refers  to  the  old 
idea  of  a  seventh  sabbatical  Millenary;  saying  that  as  Christ 
was  transfigured  in  glory  after  the  six  days,  so  after  the 
world’s  6,000  years  there  would  be  manifested  the  glory  of 
Christ’s  eternal  knigdom.  He  constantly  insisted  that  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  consummation  was  a  secret  with  God,  but 
knowing  the  doubtfulness  of  our  world’s  chronology,  he  still 
maintained  the  idea  of  the  world’s  sex-millennial  duration.”** 

The  name  of  Augustine  (354-430),  Bishop  of  Hippo,  has 
been  bandied  about  considerably  in  reference  to  dispensa¬ 
tionalism.  There  will  be  more  to  say  about  his  writings  from 
that  standpoint  in  the  proper  place,  but  here  we  notice  his 
remarks  on  the  thousand-year  idea.  “Now,  on  the  subject  of 
this  rest  Scripture  is  significant,  and  refrains  not  to  speak, 
when  it  tells  us  how  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  at 

•'"“The  Divine  Institutes,”  Book  VII,  Chap.  XIV,  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers, 
Vol.  VII,  p.  211.  See  also  Taylor,  pp.  82-84. 

**Taylor,  p.  96.  See  also  Joseph  Seiss,  The  Last  Times,  Philadelphia,  Lip- 
pincott,  1878,  p.  396. 

*  "Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  94. 
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the  time  when  God  made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things 
which  are  in  them,  He  worked  during  six  days,  and  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  .  .  .  For  He  had  not  labored  in  the  view 
that  He  might  enjoy  (a  needful)  rest,  since  indeed  ‘He  spake, 
and  they  were  made ;  He  commanded,  and  they  were  created 
but  that  He  might  signify  how,  after  six  ages  of  this  world, 
in  a  seventh  age,  as  on  the  seventh  day.  He  will  rest  in  His 
saints;  inasmuch  as  these  same  saints  shall  rest  also  in  Him 
after  all  the  good  works  in  which  they  have  served  Him, — 
which  He  Himself,  indeed,  works  in  them,  who  calls  them, 
and  instructs  them,  and  puts  away  the  offenses  that  are  past, 
and  justifies  the  man  who  previously  was  ungodly.  For  as, 
when  by  His  gift  they  work  that  which  is  good.  He  is  Him¬ 
self  rightly  said  to  work  (that  in  them),  so,  when  they  rest 
in  Him,  He  is  rightly  said  to  rest  Himself.  For,  as  regards 
Himself,  He  seeks  no  cessation,  because  He  feels  no  labor. 
Moreover  He  made  all  things  by  His  Word;  and  His  Word 
is  Christ  Himself,  in  whom  the  angels  and  all  those  purest 
spirits  of  heaven  rest  in  holy  silence.  Man,  however,  in  that 
he  fell  by  sin,  has  lost  the  rest  which  he  possessed  in  His 
divinity,  and  receives  it  again  (now)  in  His  humanity;  and 
for  this  purpose  He  became  man,  and  was  born  of  a  woman, 
at  the  seasonable  time  at  which  He  Himself  knew  it  behoved 
it  so  to  be  fulfilled  ...  Of  His  future  coming  the  ancient 
saints,  in  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  had  knowledge,  and 
prophesied.  And  thus  were  they  saved  by  believing  that  He 
was  to  come,  even  as  we  are  saved  by  believing  that  He  has 
come.  Hence  ought  we  to  love  God  who  has  so  loved  us  as 
to  have  sent  His  only  Son,  in  order  that  He  might  endue 
Himself  with  the  lowliness  of  our  mortality,  and  die  both  at 
the  hands  of  sinners  and  on  behalf  of  sinners.  For  even  in 
times  of  old,  and  in  the  opening  ages,  the  depth  of  this  mys¬ 
tery  ceases  not  to  be  prefigured  and  prophetically  an¬ 
nounced.”*’ 


Augustine,  "On  the  Catechising  of  the  Uninstructed. ’’  Chap.  17.  sec.  28, 
Nicenr  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  Buffalo,  The  Christian  Lit.  Co.,  1885, 
etc.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  301,  302. 
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In  another  place  Augustine  brings  us  this  outline:  **But 
in  that  sabbath,  in  which  it  is  said  that  God  rested  from  all 
His  works,  in  the  rest  of  God  our  rest  is  signified;  because 
the  sabbath  of  this  world  shall  be,  when  the  six  ages  shall 
have  passed  away.  The  six  days  as  it  were  of  the  world  are 
passing  away.  One  day  hath  passed  away,  from  Adam  unto 
Noe;  another  from  the  deluge  unto  Abraham;  the  third  from 
Abraham  unto  David;  the  fourth  from  David  unto  the  car¬ 
rying  away  into  Babylon;  the  fifth  from  the  carrying  away 
into  Babylon  unto  the  advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  the  sixth  day  is  in  passing.  We  are  in  the  sixth  age, 
in  the  sixth  day.  Let  us  then  be  reformed  after  the  image  of 
God,  because  that  on  the  sixth  day  man  was  made  after  the 
image  of  God.  What  formation  did  then,  let  reformation  do 
in  us,  and  what  creation  did  then,  let  creating-anew  do  in  us. 

■  After  this  day  in  which  we  now  are,  after  this  age,  the  rest 
which  is  promised  to  the  saints  and  prefigured  in  those  days, 
shall  come.”” 

In  Augustine’s  “Tractates  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,” 
we  find  this  further  explanation:  “Jesus  therefore,  being 
wearied  with  His  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well.  It  was  about 
the  sixth  hour. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“But  why  at  the  sixth  hour?  Because  at  the  sixth  age 
of  the  world.  In  the  Gospel,  count  up  as  an  hour  each,  the 
first  age  from  Adam  to  Noah ;  the  second,  from  Noah  to  Abra¬ 
ham;  the  third,  from  Abraham  to  David;  the  fourth,  from 
David  to  the  removing  to  Babylon;  the  fifth,  from  the  re¬ 
moving  to  Babylon  to  the  baptism  of  John:  thence  is  the 
sixth  being  enacted  ...  At  the  sixth  hour,  because  in  the 
sixth  age  of  the  world.”** 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  recall  that  Augustine  himself 
altered  his  position  with  regard  to  the  millennium.  He  ar¬ 
gues  with  himself  about  it  in  “The  City  of  God.”  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  he  thereby  disallows  the  other  six  mil- 

^’'••Sermon  LXXV  (CXXV.  BEN.),  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  477. 

■‘■’“Tractate  on  the  Ciospel  of  St  John  XV,”  sections  6  and  9,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VII, 
pp.  100,  101.  See  also  “Tractate  IX,”  sec.  6,  ibid.,  p.  65. 
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lenniums,  as  he  plainly  says  in  the  same  place  that  the  sixth 
millennium  was  in  process  in  his  day.  His  own  confusion  in 
regard  to  it,  after  he  did  change,  is  plainly  to  be  seen  by 
comparing  his  discussion  in  “The  City  of  God”  with  the 
passages  above  quoted.** 

One  real  problem  with  which  Augustine  struggled,  and 
which  may  have  influenced  his  change  of  mind,  is  explicitly 
stated  in  his  comments  on  the  sixth  Psalm.  The  Septuagint 
version,  which  Augustine  was  using,  had  the  following  title: 
“To  the  end,  in  the  hymns  of  the  eighth,  a  Psalm  to  David.” 
On  the  phrase  “of  the  eighth,”  vaep  tfi;  6y86tj?,  he  remarks 
as  follows :  “  *Of  the  eighth,*  seems  here  obscure.  For  the 
rest  of  the  title  is  more  clear.  Now  it  has  seemed  to  some 
to  intimate  the  day  of  judgment,  that  is,  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  when  He  will  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  Which  coming,  it  is  believed,  is  to  be,  after 
reckoning  the  years  from  Adam,  seven  thousand  years:  so 
as  that  seven  thousand  years  should  pass  as  seven  days,  and 
afterwards  that  time  arrive  as  it  were  the  eighth  day.  But 
since  it  has  been  said  by  the  Lord,  Tt  is  not  yours  to  know 
the  times,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power:’ 
and,  ‘But  of  the  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
neither  angel,  nor  Power,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father 
alone:’  and  again,  that  which  is  written,  ‘that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  cometh  as  a  thief,’  shows  clearly  enough  that  no  man 
should  arrogate  to  himself  the  knowledge  of  that  time,  by 
any  computation  of  years.  For  if  that  day  is  come  after 
seven  thousand  years,  every  man  could  learn  its  advent  by 
reckoning  the  years.  What  comes  then  of  the  Son’s  even  not 
knowing  this?  Which  of  course  is  said  with  this  meaning, 
that  men  do  not  learn  this  by  the  Son,  not  that  He  by  Himself 
doth  not  know  it:  according  to  that  form  of  speech,  ‘the 
Lord  your  God  trieth  you  that  He  may  know;’  that  is,  that 
He  may  make  you  know:  and,  ‘arise,  0  Lord;’  that  is,  make 
us  arise.  When  therefore  the  Son  is  thus  said  not  to  know 

®'See  Aufsustine’s  “The  City  of  God,”  Book  XX,  Chap.  7,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp- 
426-428. 
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this  day;  not  because  He  knoweth  it  not,  but  because  He 
causeth  those  to  know  it  not,  for  whom  it  is  not  expedient 
to  know  it,  that  is.  He  doth  not  show  it  to  them;  what  does 
that  strange  presumption  mean,  which,  by  a  reckoning  up 
of  years,  expects  the  day  of  the  Lord  as  most  certain  after 
seven  thousand  years?”” 

Andrew  of  Crete  (Andreas  Cretensis),  who  died  around 
699  A.D.,  “makes  six  ages  or  Millenniums  for  the  world’s 
duration,  and  argues  that  at  their  conclusion,  and  in  the  days 
of  the  Seventh  Trumpet,  all  would  end,  and  the  saints’  rest 
begin.”” 

Ambrose  Ansbert,  Latin  expositor,  wrote  a  lengthy  apoc¬ 
alyptic  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  about  760-770  A.D., 
in  which  he  put  forth  a  unique  parellelism,  comparing  the 
seven  trumpet  soundings  with  those  of  the  jubilee,  and  those 
sounded  on  the  seven  days’  compassing  of  Jericho,  viewing 
the  fall  of  Jericho  as  typical  of  the  end  of  the  world.  In 
commenting  on  the  six  ages,  he  denied  that  they  should  be 
identified  with  six  millenniums.  The  first  age  of  the  world 
he  took  to  be  2000  years.” 

This  alignment  of  the  old  Fathers  is  not  complete.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  none  other  than  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet  (1635-1715),  who  gained  great  distinction  in  England 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  that  the  list  could  be 
extended  to  include  St.  Austin  (or  St.  Augustine,  who  died 
in  604  A.D.),  who  founded  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury;  John  of  Damascus  (7007-764),  the  author  of 
the  standard  textbook  of  theology  in  the  Greek  Church, 
“Fount  of  Knowledge”;  Anastasius  Sinatia  (possibly  the 
Anastasius  Sinaita,  priest  and  monk  of  the  monastery  of 
Mt.  Sinai,  who  wrote  an  allegorical  work  on  Genesis  1-3) ;” 

**“On  the  Psalms,  Psalm  VI,”  op.  at.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  15.  On  this  point  it 
mi^ht  b«  remarked  that  the  uncertainty  of  chronology  would  still  forbid 
any  computation  that  would  identify  “day  and  hour,”  provided  the  scheme 
did  hold  true,  because  the  exact  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  cycles  is  not 
known,  together  with  other  factors  that  may  be  doubtful. 

**Taylor,  p.  123.  See  also  Elliott’s  Horae  Apocalypticae,  Vol.  IV,  p.  337. 

*’See  Elliott’s  Horae  .4pocalypticae,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  332-336. 

**See  Smith  and  Wace’s  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography. 
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Isidorus  Hispalensis  (Isidore  of  Seville),  who  died  in  636 
A.D.,  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  father  of  the  Western 
Church,  and  author  of  a  vast  medieval  encyclopedia;  Cassio- 
dorus  (Flavius  Magnus  Aurelius),  Roman  statesman  and  writ¬ 
er,  who  founded  monasteries,  and  retired  around  the  year  540 
A.D.  to  write  a  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  works; 
Gregory  the  Great  (5467-604),  pope,  fourth  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  and  last  of  the  Latin  Doctors;  and  others.*** 

Dr.  Burnet  wrote  his  elaborate  work  first  in  Latin,  and 
it  was  published  under  the  title,  “Tellurius  Theoria,”  in  1681. 
His  own  English  translation  was  altered  from  the  original. 
In  this  work  he  recognizes  what  anyone  is  forced  to  recog¬ 
nize,  viz.,  that  the  ancients  were  in  error  in  reckoning  the 
expiration  of  the  six  thousand  year  period.  As  he  explains: 
“They  reckoned  this  prophecy  according  to  the  chronology  of 
the  Septuagint,  which,  setting  back  the  beginning  of  the 
world  many  ages  beyond  the  Hebrew,  these  six  thousand 
years  were  very  near  expired  in  the  time  of  those  fathers; 
and  that  made  them  conclude  that  the  world  was  very  near 
an  end.”*" 

Professor  George  Bush  (1796-1868)  writes:  “Owing  to 
a  radical  error  in  their  calculus,  they  conceived  themselves 
as  actually  having  arrived  at  the  eve  of  the  world’s  seventh 
Millenary,  or  in  other  words,  as  having  their  lot  cast  on  the 
Saturday  of  the  great  anti-typical  week  of  creation.”*' 
Elliott  in  his  Horae  Apocalypticae,  lists  the  following 
dates  for  the  close  of  the  sixth  millennium,  and  the  ushering 
in  of  the  seventh,  as  set  by  some  of  the  ancients:  Sibylline 
Oracles,  c.  196  A.D.  (the  earliest);  Cyprian,  c.  243;  Hippoly- 
tus,  500;  Lactantius,  c.  500;  Constantins,  c.  600;  Hilarion,  500; 
Sulpitius  Severus,  581 ;  and  Augustine,  650.** 

““I'homas  Burnet,  Thr  S/KrrJ  Theory  of  the  Earth,  London,  J.  Mc(fOwan. 
n  d.  (This  particular  edition  was  wrongly  attributed  to  “Bishop  Bur- 
r.ett.”) 

*"()p.  fit.,  pp.  410,  411. 

^'C»eorKe  Bush,  .4  Treatise  on  the  Millennium,  1836,  p.  23. 

^^For  his  discussion  of  this  problem  of  chronology,  see  his  Horae  .1  foca- 
lyptieae,  London,  1846,  Vol.  I,  pp.  199-204,  357-385;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  2  1  9-263. 
See  also  Taylor’s  Voice  of  the  Church,  8th  ed.,  pp.  108,  109. 
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The  fact  that  these  were  all  mistaken  is  clear.  As  it  has 
been  well  said,  history  is  the  true  interpreter  of  prophecy. 
With  the  moving  up  of  the  creation  to  approximately  4000 
B.C.  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  there  was  provided  the  basis 
for  a  new  computation  in  which  the  sixth  millennium  would 
theoretically  end  prior  to  the  year  2000  A.D.  Date  setters 
have  a  tendency  to  stay  this  side  of  that  date  almost  uni¬ 
formly.  As  dates  come  and  go  and  the  millennium  fails  to 
materialize,  revisions  are  necessary.  It  would  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  year  2000  A.D.  should  come  and  go  without 
the  great  event’s  taking  place,  the  whole  sex-  and  septa- 
millenary  tradition  and  theory  would  be  proved  erroneous, 
for  hardly  anybody  would  want  to  place  the  commencement 
of  the  first  millennium  any  later  than  4004  B.C. 

Dr.  Burnet  remarks  on  this  question:  “We  will  make  no 
reflections,  in  this  place,  upon  that  chronology  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  lest  it  should  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  discourse. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  shew  how  the  fathers  grounded  this 
computation  of  six  thousand  years  upon  Scripture.  •  It  was 
chiefly,  as  we  suggested  before,  upon  the  hexameron,  or  the 
creation  finished  in  six  days,  and  the  sabbath  ensuing.  The 
sabbath,  they  said,  was  a  type  of  the  sabbathism  that  was  to 
follow  at  the  end  of  the  world,  according  to  St.  Paul  (chap. 
V.  to  the  Hebrews) ;  and  then,  by  analogy  and  consequence, 
the  six  days  preceding  the  sabbath  must  note  the  space  and 
duration  of  the  world.  If,  therefore,  they  could  discover  how 
much  a  day  is  reckoned  for  in  this  mystical  computation,  the 
sum  of  the  six  days  would  be  easily  found  out.  And  they 
think  that,  according  to  the  psalmist  (Psal.  xc.  4),  and  St. 
Peter  (2  Epist.  iii.  8),  a  day  may  be  estimated  a  thousand 
years;  and  consequently  six  days  must  be  counted  six  thou¬ 
sand  years,  for  the  duration  of  the  world.” 

Dr.  Burnet  concludes  with  the  following  remark;  “This 
is  their  interpretation  and  their  inference;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  an  essential  weakness  in  all  typi¬ 
cal  and  allegorical  argumentations,  in  comparison  of  literal. 
And  this  being  allowed  in  diminution  of  the  proof,  we  may 
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be  bold  to  say  that  nothing  yet  appears,  either  in  nature, 
or  scripture,  or  human  affairs,  repugnant  to  this  supposi¬ 
tion  of  six  thousand  years,  which  hath  antiquity  and  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  on  its  side.^* 

Turning  now  to  the  later  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  this  tradition  perpetuated  rather 
extensively. 

Joachim  Abbas  (  ?  -1212?)  regarded  Revelation  20  as 
treating  of  the  great  Sabbath  of  a  thousand  years  at  the 
end  of  the  six  thousand  of  the  world's  history.^*  Jean  Pierre 
d'Olive  (1248/49-1298)  followed  him,  as  did  also  John  Bale 
(1496-1663),  bishop  of  Ossory,  converted  Romanist,  who 
was  born  in  England.**  Andrew  Osiander  (1498-1662),  ar¬ 
gues,  like  Melanchthon,  whose  real  name  was  Philipp  Schwarz- 
ert  (1487-1660),  from  the  tradition  of  Elias,  observing  that 
*‘as  not  all  the  sixth  day  was  employed  in  creation,  but  its 
evening  partly  taken  into  the  Sabbath,  so  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  all  the  sixth  Millennium  would  not  pass  before 
the  sabbatism,  but  the  sabbath  begin  ere  it  had  all  run  out.”*' 

Joseph  Mede  (1686-1638)  is  well  known  among  apocalyp¬ 
tic  students  as  one  of  the  profoundest  Biblical  scholars  of 
the  English  church.  His  works  fill  a  large  volume.  He  wrote 
that  *‘the  divine  institution  of  the  sabbatical  year's  solemnity 
among  the  Jews  has  a  plain  typical  reference  to  the  seventh 
chiliad,  or  millenary  of  the  world,  according  to  the  well 
known  tradition  among  the  Jewish  Doctors,  adopted  by  many 
in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  this  world  will 
attain  to  its  limit  at  the  end  of  6000  years.”*'  Isaac  Ambrose 
(  ?  -1664),  English  Presbyterian,  held  the  same  view.**  John 
Bunyan  (1628-1688)  expounded  it  in  his  works.**  Robert 
Fleming  (  ?  -1716),  Scottish  Presbyterian,  looked  for  the  con- 

**Op.  cit.,  pp.  411,  412. 

♦♦Taylor,  pp.  123(,  124;  Elliott,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  361-363,  388. 

♦‘Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

♦•Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 

♦^Sec  his  Works,  3d  ed.,  London,  1672,  "Placita  Doctorum  Uebraeorum  dt 
Magno  Die  Judicii,  et  Regno  Messiae  tunc  futuro,"  Book  III,  pp.  535-537. 

♦•Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

** Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  486;  Vol.  VI,  pp.  301,  329. 
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summation  about  the  year  2000  A.D.*®  Charles  Daubuz,  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,*  ‘  recounts  the  tradition  in  its  redemptive 
aspect.*’ 

The  most  elaborate  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
year-day  theory  and  the  heptadic  cycle  to  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention  is  an  extensive  volume  by  H.  Grattan  Guinness  entitled 
The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age.  Section  II  of  the  book  is 
entitled,  “The  Law  of  Completion  in  Weeks,”  and  covers  129 
pages.  He  deals  extensively  with  what  he  calls  septiform 
periodicity  in  nature  and  in  the  Scriptures.  No  one  can  feel 
that  he  has  studied  the  subject  thoroughly  until  he  has  ex¬ 
amined  that  work.** 

The  most  recent  mention  of  this  tradition  to  come  under 
our  notice  is  an  article  entitled  “The  Dispensational  Setting 
of  The  Transfiguration  Scene,”  by  George  A.  Chambers,  in 
the  Herald  of  His  Coming.  In  this  article  the  author  links 
the  six  thousand  years  more  closely  with  the  six  dispensa¬ 
tions  than  most  men  do.  “When  God  spaced  off  time,”  he 
goes  on,  “He  spaced  it  off  in  thousand-year-day  dispensations, 
or  age  days.  .  .  .  The  first  age  day  was  the  day  of  Adam’s 
life  time.”** 

This  brings  to  a  close  the  history  of  the  sex-  and  septa- 
millenary  tradition.  Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  caution 
again  here  that  this  is  not  dispensationalism ;  but  in  order  to 
study  dispensationalism  intelligently,  especially  in  its  time- 
period  aspect,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  background  of 
this  tradition. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  1944) 

‘*TayIor,  pp.  226,  227;  sec  Fleminff’s  Apocalyptical  Key,  an  extraordinary 
discourse  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  papacy. 

*'See  footnote,  January-March  number,  p.  99. 

**Taylor,  op.  cit.,  pp.  237-239. 

**H.  Grattan  Guinness,  The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age  viewed  in  the 
light  of  history,  prophecy,  and  science,  11th  ed.,  London,  Hodder  Sc  Stough¬ 
ton,  1892.  776  pp.  One  should  also  consult  the  articles,  “Ages  of  the 

World,”  and  “Cosmogony  and  Cosmology,”  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Ethics,  Vols.  I  and  IV. 

** Herald  of  His  Coming,  W.  C.  Moore,  editor,  Los  Angeles,  Vol.  3,  No.  2, 
December,  1943,  p.  4.  (This  scheme  of  dispensationalism  will  be  outlined 
in  the  proper  place  under  the  section  on  magazine  articles.) 
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Philosophy,  Practical  Theology  and  ^fissions 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  WORK 

By  F.  a.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D.' 

The  Christian  ministry  was  with  the  apostles  an  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  passion.  To  the  accomplishment  of  its  great  ob¬ 
jects  every  faculty  was  devoted.  They  realized  it  as  a  high 
and  holy  vocation  to  which  they  were  called  of  God, — a  work 
of  toil  and  difficulty,  but  of  heavenly  charity  to  which  they 
willingly  devoted  health,  energy  and  life.  They  deemed,  and 
justly  deemed,  it  to  be  an  enterprise  of  such  moment  as  to 
demand  a  peculiar  consecration  of  spirit;  involving,  as  they 
perceived,  results  which  everlasting  ages  only  could  disclose. 
— Engrossed  with  this  mighty  project  of  winning  souls  to 
Christ,  everything  else  sunk  from  view  and  was  lost  to  con¬ 
sideration.  Nothing  which  had  relation  merely  to  this  life 
could  awaken  more  than  a  transient  emotion — it  could  excite 
no  permanent  interest.  The  transactions  of  this  world,  which 
ordinarily  occupy  so  much  attention,  were  but  as  bubbles  on 
the  stream  of  thought,  breaking  on  the  surface,  and  incapable 
of  interrupting  its  flow.  For  this  great  cause — ^this  only 
great  cause,  in  their  estimation,  they  lived,  labored  and  died. 
In  the  promotion  of  it  they  had  one  purpose:  so  to  discharge 
its  duties,  so  to  elucidate  its  spirit,  so  to  accomplish  its  great 
intention — to  labor  in  it  with  such  a  self-annihilating  ardor, 
as  to  be  **acce'pted**  of  their  Lord  and  Master.  This  being 
effected,  everything  else  became  at  once  indifferent; — ^their 
outward  condition,  their  personal  sufferings,  their  existence 
“in  the  body”  or  out  of  it, — whether  they  lived  a  few  years 
or  many,  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  honor  or  reproach, — whether 
they  lived  in  this  world  or  in  another,  they  had  one  object — 

'Selected  from  the  March,  1836,  issue  of  The  Christian  Review,  a  periodical 
absorbed  by  R'lbliolheca  Sacra  in  1864. 
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“wherefore  we  labor,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we 
may  be  accepted  of  him”  (2  Cor.  5:9). 

A  proper  estimate  of  the  ministerial  office  will  show  that, 
in  order  to  the  effective  discharge  of  its  duties,  every  faculty 
with  which  man  is  endowed,  and  every  holy  principle  which 
qualifies  for  the  sacred  function,  must  be  early  and  assidu¬ 
ously  cultivated.  The  intellect  and  the  heart  will  find  ample 
scope  for  exercise  in  a  work  which  is  conversant  with  the 
highest  sublimities  of  truth,  and  contemplates  the  elevation 
of  a  world  from  its  fallen  state  to  the  dignity  of  restoration 
to  God,  the  sanctity  of  true  religion,  and  the  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  two  classes  of  qualifications  for  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try,  the  mental  and  the  moral,  have  been  frequently  regarded, 
not  only  as  distinct  but  incompatible.  Some  have  insisted 
upon  a  right  state  of  heart,  as  the  exclusive  requisite;  and 
have  pleaded,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  the  illiteracy  of 
the  primitive  propagators  of  Christianity,  and  the  useful 
lives  of  certain  individuals  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches. 
But,  in  attempting  to  sustain  this  argument,  they  have  over¬ 
looked  the  miraculous  tuition  of  men,  who,  in  one  hour, 
were  capacitated  to  speak  the  languages  of  many  nations,  and 
who  were  expressly  commanded  to  wait  for  this  preparation 
of  the  Spirit  before  they  undertook  their  ministry.  They 
have  forgotten,  also,  the  often-repeated  regrets  of  the  persons 
in  question,  that  they  were  continually  sensible  of  the  re¬ 
striction  of  their  moral  power  and  influence,  through  the 
want  of  early  instruction.  They  pause  not,  besides,  to  reflect 
on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  what  tends  to  expand 
the  mind  and  store  it  with  knowledge,  to  increase  its  range 
of  power  and  general  grasp  and  comprehension,  renders  it 
less  capable  of  exploring  things  into  which  angels  desire 
to  look. 

It  has  been  presumed,  that  intellectual  cultivation  mili¬ 
tates  against  piety,  and  that,  consequently,  if  that  which 
constitutes  the  substantial  preparation  for  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry  be  endangered,  such  a  hazard  ought  not  to  be  incurred. 
We  reply,  it  is  not  the  knowledge  which  occasions  the  result. 
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but  the  perversion  of  it.  The  real  tendency  is  in  the  opposite 
direction;  for  the  more  the  mind  is  informed  upon  every 
other  topic  of  an  incidental  and  collateral  kind,  the  more 
capable  does  it  become  of  appreciating  the  evidence  and  the 
discoveries  of  revelation,  and  surely  not  the  less  for  ascer¬ 
taining  its  principles.  Religion  itself,  it  is  true,  is  a  matter 
of  “spiritual  discernment”;  but  the  elucidation  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  it  upon  others  requires  a  skilful  and  qualified  instru¬ 
mentality — an  instrumentality,  we  grant,  which  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  religious  principle,  the  holy,  heavenly 
and  self-devoted  piety,  as  its  inwrought  and  inherent  strength, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  weakness;  but  which  is,  not¬ 
withstanding,  an  essential  concomitant,  and  a  powerful  means 
of  promoting  the  great  purposes  of  infinite  mercy.  If  this 
were  not  the  fact,  why  is  any  instrumentality  employed,  and 
why  are  any  gifts  bestowed  upon  men?  Example  could  not 
be  successfully  pleaded  against  the  advantages  of  literature 
as  brought  into  cooperation  and  conjunction  with  religion; 
for  certainly  some  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  moral  firma¬ 
ment  have  shone  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  a  consecrated 
learning. 

Some  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  maintaining 
that  a  cultivated  mind  is  the  only  or  chief  prerequisite  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.  They  have  dispensed  with  divine  in¬ 
struction;  they  have  thought  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  un¬ 
necessary,  and  have  deemed  the  only  qualification  to  be  a 
literary  education  and  a  fluent  eloquence.  But  such  persons 
can  know  but  little  of  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  while  they  imagine  that  which  is  in  truth  auxiliary 
and  preparatory,  to  be  the  great  end.  In  pleading  for  the 
intellectual,  they  forget  the  moral  and  spiritual  education; 
and  by  introducing  to  this  service  men  whose  great  purpose 
has  been  to  obtain  subsistence  or  to  acquire  distinction — ^who 
have  passed  with  honor,  perhaps,  through  the  classes  of  a 
university,  but  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  learn  in  the 
school  of  Christ, — they  have  virtually  disparaged,  degraded 
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and  scandalized  a  work  which  has  called  forth  the  efforts  of 
the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  holiest  of  our  race! 

Though  I  am  about  to  consider  separately  the  two  modes 
of  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  am,  nevertheless,  solicitous  that  you  should  con¬ 
sider  them  as  essentially  one.  Let  the  heart  be  diligently 
kept;  but  let  not  the  intellect  be  treated  as  if  it  were  no 
endowment,  or  as  if  religion  were  intended  to  supersede  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  the  mind  be  cultivated,  but  not  to  the 
neglect  of  the  heart. 

I.  Mental  preparation, — the  discipline  of  the  mind. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  prerequisite  to  the  future  labors  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  because  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  your  coming  to  this 
institution.*  While  a  vigilant  and  beneficial  superintendence 
is  exercised  over  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  those 
who  have  solicited  its  patronage,  the  great  object,  during 
these  few  years  of  academical  seclusion,  is  to  accumulate 
knowledge.  And  though  your  attention  may  be  required  to 
some  branches  of  literature  or  science,  which  may  not  appear 
to  have  any  immediate  connection  with  the  sacred  office,  yet 
their  adaptation  to  discipline,  direct,  and  invigorate  the  men¬ 
tal  powers,  may  render  the  pursuit  of  them  eminently  ad¬ 
vantageous.  As  the  kind  of  knowledge  to  be  chiefly  sought, 
and  the  mode  of  pursuing  it,  constitute  the  particular  objects 
of  the  instruction  you  are  continually  receiving,  I  shall  avoid 
those  particular  specifications  which  might  otherwise  be 
proper,  and  touch  only  upon  general  considerations. 

1.  Cultivate  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  desire  of  accumulation.  Many  persons  possess  a 
certain  force  and  energy  of  intellect,  which,  combined  with 
a  tenacious  memory,  enables  them  to  make  extensive  acqui¬ 
sitions, — ^but  who  either  do  not  possess,  or  possessing,  do 
not  employ,  the  discriminating  faculty.  They  are  content  to 
be  learned  without  being  wise ; — ^to  lay  up  in  the  mind  a  store 
of  language,  science,  and  history,  without  a  proper  applica- 


*Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton,  Maas. 
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tion  of  thought,  rovsearch,  and  judgment,  to  distinguish  things 
that  differ,  and  to  trace  their  bearings  and  consequences. 
They  purchase,  as  it  were,  the  ore  of  knowledge  in  the  mass 
and  aggregate,  but  never  separate,  and  smelt,  and  apply  it 
to  the  great  purposes  of  existence. 

In  urging  you  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  we  shall  not 
be  supposed  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  scepticism.  The  one  is 
the  use,  the  other  the  abuse  of  reason.  To  inquire  with  dili¬ 
gent  assiduity,  and  unprejudiced  freedom  of  thought,  by  no 
means  implies  the  necessity  of  doubting.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
said,  he  that  never  doubted,  never  believed:  but  this  is  man¬ 
ifestly  erroneous.  We  must  distinguish  between  suspense  and 
doubt,  or  disbelief.  During  the  progress  of  instruction,  the 
mind,  though  not  brought  to  a  conclusion,  may  nevertheless 
be  in  no  condition  of  scepticism.  In  religion,  especially, 
there  never  may  have  been  either  doubt  or  suspense,  and 
yet  a  firm  and  valid  faith;  for  that  which  belongs  to  mere 
reason  differs  from  that  which  depends  on  revelation.  It  is 
the  province  of  reason  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  revelation, 
and  when  this  is  determined,  which  is  a  matter  of  evidence, 
then  the  truth  or  doctrine  revealed  is  to  be  received  as  an 
article  of  faith,  even  though  it  may  oppose  our  most  cher¬ 
ished  prejudices.  It  surely  is  not  necessary,  for  example,  first 
to  disbelieve  there  is  a  God,  in  order  to  come  at  length  to  the 
knowledge  of  His  existence;  or  to  question  previously  the 
character  of  Christ  as  the  Savior,  in  order  to  arrive  at  last 
to  the  conclusion,  that  God  interposed  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  must,  therefore,  be  culti¬ 
vated  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  evidences  of  revelation  in 
general,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  prominent  truths  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  and  it  should  comprehend  all  those  collateral  branches 
of  knowledge  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  truth,  or  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  beauty  of  Scriptural  discoveries.  Our  acquaintance 
with  spiritual  realities  on  earth  must  be  elementary;  we 
shall,  consequently,  always  find  an  ample  field  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  from  what  is  known,  we  may  advance  to  what  is 
unknown,  and  may  cultivate  the  spirit  of  angelic  research, 
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without  intermingling  the  feelings  of  a  human  and  unhal¬ 
lowed  scepticism. 

2.  Endeavor  to  form  habits  of  observation  and  reflection. 
The  characteristic  difference  between  individuals  in  this  re¬ 
spect  may  be  easily  illustrated.  Let  two  persons  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  cast  and  mold  of  mind  be  sent  successively  on  the  same 
journey;  let  them  pass  through  the  same  countries,  the  same 
towns,  and  mingle  in  the  same  society,  and  you  may  find  an 
essential  difference  in  the  report  which  each  traveler  presents, 
and  in  the  use  which  each  has  made  of  the  very  same  ele¬ 
ments  of  general  thought  and  knowledge.  The  one  will  awaken 
the  deepest  interest  in  scenes  and  occurrences,  which  the 
other  had  no  power  to  notice  and  combine,  much  less  to  detail 
and  enforce. 

Much  of  the  power  of  observation  depends  upon  the  early 
discipline  of  the  mind;  and  the  cultivation  of  this  power  is 
of  eminent  advantage  in  the  discharge  of  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry.  The  office  implies  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 
The  administration  of  the  gospel  requires  a  nice,  and  wise, 
and  discriminating  adaptation  to  the  diversities  of  character 
which  abound  in  the  walks  of  ministerial  fidelity.  The  power 
of  doing  good,  therefore,  instrumentally  considered,  has  a 
close  connection  with  the  power  of  observation  and  reflection. 
A  minister  should  acquaint  himself  with  all  the  delicacies  of 
human  feeling;  and  he  may,  by  habit,  practice,  observation, 
and  experience,  learn  to  penetrate  the  very  heart,  and  know 
how  to  administer  reproof,  consolation,  or  instruction,  as  the 
case  may  require.  The  habit  in  question  will  evidently  tend 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  influence,  and  diversify  and  give  effect  to  the  ministrations 
of  the  sanctuary. 

3.  Cultivate  the  power  of  abstraction.  In  the  course  of 
your  future  ministry,  be  assured  you  will  find  this  recom¬ 
mendation  of  some  importance;  especially  should  your  lot 
be  cast  in  a  situation  of  great  publicity,  amidst  a  numerous 
population,  and  where  you  must  mingle  with  the  activities 
of  the  age.  Methods  of  study  depend  much  upon  early  habit ; 
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and  the  mind,  as  you  know,  like  the  scion,  may  be  bent  in  its 
growth,  in  any  direction.  We  know  persons  of  great  emi¬ 
nence  as  public  speakers,  who  can  never  divest  themselves 
of  tones  of  voice,  and  peculiarities  of  manner,  which,  to 
others,  appear  most  faulty  and  even  ridiculous,  in  consequence 
of  neglecting  these  points  at  first;  and  thus  converting  what 
was  casual  into  an  essential  and  permanent  defect.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  with  habits  of  study.  To  subordinate  the  mind 
to  these  habits,  which  is  commonly  the  case,  and  which  is 
an  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  may  be  attended  with  the 
most  serious  inconvenience.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  so  fiexible  is  the  human  mind,  and  so  admirable  its  con¬ 
struction,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  learn  to  think  in  a  crowd 
with  as  good  effect  as  in  perfect  solitude  and  silence.  The 
mind,  like  the  ear,  which  comes  at  length  to  be  insensible 
even  to  the  loudest  sounds,  may  perform  its  operations  in 
the  midst  of  bustle  and  stir  without  being  sensible  of  any 
confusing  effects;  and  trains  of  thought  may  be  carried  on 
amidst  domestic,  social,  and  even  public  life,  as  well  as  in 
the  secrecy  of  retirement.  We  would  not  convert  the  Chris¬ 
tian  minister,  who  ought  to  be  the  social,  into  the  absent 
man;  but  we  would  disenchant  him  from  the  spell  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  unbind  him  from  the  fetters  of  habit.  The  more 
he  learns  to  be  independent  of  external  circumstances,  the 
less  of  valuable  time  will  he  be  compelled  to  sacrifice,  and 
the  more  will  he  be  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  extensive 
good. 

4.  The  continual  consultation  of  writers  of  celebrity  on 
theological  and  Biblical  topics,  need  scarcely  be  inculcated, 
as  this  is  an  indispensable  part  of  your  education;  but  allow 
me  to  suggest  the  practice  of  thinking  over  again,  in  an  un¬ 
broken  train  and  continuity  of  reflection,  the  books  which 
you  read  from  time  to  time.  It  is  possible,  by  hurrying  from 
volume  to  volume,  and  from  author  to  author,  to  read  much, 
and  yet  to  be  little  informed  upon  any  one  subject.  The 
mind  requires  time  for  the  digestion  of  its  knowledge;  and 
even  the  impressions  upon  the  most  tenacious  memory  will 
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be  evanescent  without  frequent  revision.  After  having  pe¬ 
rused  an  author  in  detail,  we  gain,  by  this  means,  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  even  of  what  has  been  read. 
We  perceive  more  clearly  the  bearing  and  connection  of 
various  topics,  and  obtain  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  general  design;  while,  by  affording  repose,  it  renews 
the  mental  energy,  and  prepares  for  future  pursuit.  The 
student  resembles,  in  these  circumstances,  the  traveler, 
who,  having  passed  along  the  roads  and  lanes  of  a  dis¬ 
trict,  at  length  attains  to  a  summit,  from  which  he  is 
enabled  to  survey  the  great  features  of  the  country  in 
their  general  aspect  and  larger  combinations. 

This  method  of  procedure  will  not  only  tend  to  expand 
the  intellect  and  generalize  our  conceptions,  it  will  facilitate 
composition,  diversify  phraseology,  and  produce  concentra¬ 
tion,  force,  and  mastery  of  a  subject.  Instead  of  a  super¬ 
ficial  smattering,  we  shall  perceive  indications  of  research, 
and  thought,  and  digested  knowledge.  Instead  of  mere  loose 
generalities,  there  will  be  selection  and  order:  instead  of 
poverty  of  sentiment  and  excess  of  effort,  there  will  be 
riches,  plenitude,  and  freedom  of  communication. 

5.  Study  your  own  mental  peculiarities.  These  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  discover,  even  from  the  very  first,  while 
the  progress  of  education  will  develop  them  more  and  more. 
Minds  of  a  superior  order,  as  well  as  those  of  an  ordinary 
stamp,  have  both  their  peculiar  aptitude  and  imbecilities;  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  which  may  save  time  and  labor. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  study  in  which  minds  of  a  certain 
mold  can  never  make  any  great  proficiency;  and  some  facul¬ 
ties,  which  no  cultivation  can  render  very  vigorous.  By  the 
misapplication  of  energy  in  these  respects,  many  baneful 
consequences  may  ensue,  especially  the  deterioration  of  those 
powers,  by  neglect,  with  which  the  mind  is  endowed.  As, 
however,  on  the  one  hand,  we  would  not  plead  for  the  entire 
abandonment  of  a  pursuit  on  account  of  a  detected  or  fancied 
inaptitude,  so  neither,  on  the  other,  would  we  urge  an  ex¬ 
clusive  attention,  on  the  ground  of  peculiar  adaptation.  The 
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consciousness  of  defect  may  serve  to  stimulate  diligence,  and 
the  consciousness  of  capacity  should  not  encourage  a  detri¬ 
mental  preference. 

Though  we  may  not  be  qualified  to  excel  in  one  branch, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  justified  in  disregarding  it; 
and  though  we  may  be  capacitated  for  distinction  in  another, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  cultivate  the  power  with 
disproportionate  zeal.  There  are,  for  example,  the  reasoning 
and  the  imaginative  faculties;  an  ascertained  defect  of  imag¬ 
ination,  for  example,  should  not  induce  a  public  speaker  to 
despair,  but  rather  stimulate  him  to  supply  this  want  by 
cultivation,  that  he  may  be  aided  to  adorn  the  rugged  paths 
of  research,  and  render  attractive  to  others  the  dry,  hard, 
and  cold  severities  of  argument;  and  a  consciousness  of  some 
imbecility  in  the  power  of  reasoning,  and  an  exclusive  tend¬ 
ency  to  what  is  brilliant  and  imaginative,  should  induce  him 
to  aim  at  the  due  adjustment  of  these  respective  claims,  that 
what  is  merely  ornamental  and  illustrative  may  not  supersede 
what  is  solid  and  essential. 

Still  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  faculties 
which  are  strongest  should  be  assiduously  cherished;  for 
doubtless  the  Head  of  the  Church  prepares  His  agents  for 
the  spheres  He  assigns  them,  by  special  endowments;  so  that 
we  may  have  a  Paul  to  plant  in  argument,  an  Apollos  to 
water  with  eloquence,  while  God  gives  the  increase. 

II.  Moral  preparation, — The  Discipline  op  the  Heart. 

To  one  who  is  anticipating  the  arduous  and  responsible 
duties  of  a  Christian  minister,  the  language  of  Solomon  is 
peculiarly  appropriate:  “Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence, 
for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.”  The  remarks  already  in¬ 
troduced  have  proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  that  piety 
does  exist  in  those  who  are  called  upon  to  cultivate  the  mind 
with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  the  ministerial  office. 
We  must  not  be  supposed  to  inculcate  discipline,  where  there 
is  not  the  hallowed  feeling;  but,  having  first  been  devoted, 
our  aim  is,  to  make  well-disciplined  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  If 
the  great  fundamental  principle  of  vital  religion  be  deficient. 
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our  admonitions  must  be  considered  as  inapplicable  and  un¬ 
meant.  Love  to  Christ,  and  love  to  souls,  constitute  the  pledge 
you  have  given  to  the  church,  of  your  character,  of  your  call, 
and  of  your  fidelity.  On  this,  our  confidence  in  you  is  founded, 
and  on  this  your  own  salvation  depends,  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  rewards.  It  is  the  true  badge  of  your  office, 
the  seal  of  your  engagement,  the  indispensable  evidence  of 
your  consecration  and  calling.  But  though  you  have  passed 
through  the  valley  of  penitential  sorrow,  and  cleansed  your 
spirit  in  the  fountain  of  redeeming  blood,  and  tasted  the 
cup  of  sacramental  blessing, — though  you  have  cherished  the 
ordinary  and  hallowed  feelings  of  a  genuine  piety,  and  taken 
your  standing  on  the  mount  of  God,  in  the  firm  and  fearless 
attitude  of  a  religious  profession,  and  obtained  some  con¬ 
quests  over  temptation,  corruption,  and  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  there  is  much  still  to  be  accomplished,  not  only  as  it 
respects  your  future  conflicts  and  anticipated  ministrations, 
but  more  especially  with  reference  to  that  self-cultivation, 
which  is  now  more  immediately  needful,  before  you  are  re¬ 
quired  to  join  the  camp  and  take  the  field. 

1.  Let  it  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to  inculcate  an  en¬ 
tire  separation  of  spirit  from  the  ordinary  pleasures  and 
principles  of  life.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  implied  in  every 
case  of  religious  profession,  and  seems  involved  in  the  grand 
prerequisite  already  stated  to  have .  been  assumed  on  your 
behalf,  of  a  substantial  piety — a  piety  founded  in  repentance, 
faith,  devotion  and  obedience;  but  in  those  who  voluntarily 
,  devote  themselves  to  the  Christian  ministry,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  higher  degree.  As  your  vocation  does  not  admit 
of  secular  employment,  it  should  be  disentangled  from  a 
secular  spirit.  Others  may  be  lawfully  diligent  in  business, 
but  you  have  none  to  pursue;  and  when  called  into  the  ordi¬ 
nary  walks  of  life,  you  must  carry  with  you  the  feeling  of 
another  world.  Paul  appears  to  have  considered  himself  un¬ 
der  a  peculiar  obligation  to  self-discipline,  inasmuch  as,  like 
the  combatant  in  the  Olympic  games,  he  had  pledged  himself 
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as  a  minister  to  a  peculiar  service,  sought  a  peculiar  reward, 
and  was  encompassed  by  no  ordinary  spectators. 

Do  not  imagine  that,  in  the  seclusion  of  academic  bowers, 
you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  principles,  or  that  you 
are  invulnerable  to  attack.  It  may  be  allowed  that,  in  so  self- 
denying  a  course  as  that  which  opens  upon  you  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  has  none  of  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  en¬ 
dowed  establishments  to  bestow,  there  are  fewer  inducements 
to  secularity  than  in  many  other  situations;  yet  is  there  a 
sufficient  scope  for  ambition,  and  sufficient  inducements  to 
pride,  envy  and  all  uncharitableness.  Wherever  human  nature 
is  raised  to  distinction,  it  will  be  tempted  to  vanity;  and  if 
the  merest  child  cannot  wield  his  tinselled  sword,  or  wear 
his  gaudy  robe  of  mock  command,  or  sit  in  his  chair  of  puny 
state,  without  assuming  the  air  of  the  hero  or  the  mode  of 
the  monarch,  be  assured  temptations  lurk  around  the  steps 
to  a  pulpit,  and  breathe  their  pestilential  influence  into 
the  purest  atmosphere  of  a  consecrated  piety.  The  great 
means  of  effectual  counteraction,  is  devotion.  “Pray  with¬ 
out  ceasing.”  “Our  fellowship,”  said  the  apostle,  “is 
with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.”  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  improper  desires,  the  extinction  of  unholy  mo¬ 
tives,  the  power  to  separate  from  whatever  is  incompat¬ 
ible  with  the  dignity,  the  purity,  and  the  exclusive  zeal 
of  the  minister  of  Christ,  must  be  sought  at  the  throne 
of  grace.  Thence  only,  where  the  elements  of  Christian 
character  and  ministerial  usefulness  were  first  obtained, 
can  you  hope  to  draw  renewed  supplies  of  piety,  fresh  con¬ 
firmations  of  faith,  and  new  accumulations  of  moral  and 
spiritual  strength. 

2.  Delight  in  the  work  itself  is  not  only  essential  to  your 
peace,  but  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  future  success.  In 
the  discipline  of  the  heart,  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence  to  preserve  this  feeling  in  a  state  of  vigor.  Unless 
love  to  the  work  be  the  spring  of  ministerial  action,  although 
the  chief  business  of  the  sacred  office  be  respectably  per¬ 
formed,  it  will  be  alike  destitute  of  self-satisfaction  and  of 
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real  efficiency.  In  the  absence  of  this  feeling,  the  required 
services  will  become  a  round  of  formality;  and  listlessness 
and  languor  ensue.  There  will  be  a  continual  strain  and  ef¬ 
fort,  with  little  or  no  pleasure.  The  whole  will  be  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  task  and  burden;  and  the  vigor  of  the  effort  will 
greatly  depend  merely  on  the  force  of  external  excitement, 
which  is  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuations.  Nothing  great  was 
ever  achieved  without  a  portion  of  enthusiasm.  The  man  who 
is  destined  to  excel  must  have  one  object,  of  which  he  must 
form  the  greatest  conceptions,  and  to  which  he  must  devote 
himself  with  a  degree  of  exclusive  zeal.  There  must  be  a  con¬ 
centration  of  feeling  and  of  effort  upon  one  point, — so  that 
nothing  shall  divert  or  turn  him  aside  from  the  pursuit.  It 
must  All  his  vision,  inspire  his  thoughts,  and  stimulate  his 
exertions.  He  must  be  a  devotee  and  a  kind  of  martyr  to  it. 
If  all  this  has  been  exemplified  in  the  history  of  those  illus¬ 
trious  individuals  who  have  risen  to  the  first  rank  in  litera¬ 
ture,  science  and  art,  can  anything  less  be  requisite  in  one 
who  has  the  noblest  work  to  perform  that  can  be  committed 
to  man,  and  involving  in  its  due  discharge  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  responsibility? 

In  order  to  sustain  that  hallowed  enthusiasm  which  befits 
it,  you  should  often  present  to  yourselves  the  grandeur  of  the 
object  itself.  It  is  the  very  work  in  which  the  Son  of  God 
engaged  during  His  few  short  years  of  residence  here.  It 
was  the  very  sphere  He  chose,  and  which  He  only  could  en¬ 
tirely  fill ;  a  work  so  great  in  aim  and  responsibility,  that  the 
performance  of  it  filled  His  days  with  labor,  and  His  nights 
with  solicitude.  His  was  a  ministry  of  toil  and  suffering,  of 
inconceivable  woe — yet  of  glory.  The  sphere  which  He  oc¬ 
cupied,  in  which  He  has  set  us  an  example,  and  which  has 
invested  Him  with  infinite  distinction  was  that  of  “doing 
good.”  Yes,  the  pen  of  inspiration  has  in  one  line  drawn  a 
character  of  infinite  majesty  and  grandeur,  and  described  a 
work,  the  full  result  of  which  eternity  itself  will  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  unfold — “He  went  about  doing  good.”  This,  my 
brethren,  is  your  work, — the  service  to  which  you  are  called, 
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and  to  which  you  have  pledged  yourselves.  If  you  think  any 
service  can  be  more  important, — if  you  imagine  any  cause 
can  surpass  or  equal  it,  in  the  powers  it  requires  and  in  the 
destinies  it  involves, — if  you  suppose  that  any  object  can  be 
greater  than  that  of  saving  souls  from  death,  then  quit — 
quit  this  service  for  another, — quit  it  instantly — ^and  quit  it 
forever ! 

3.  Cultivate  that  benevolence  of  temper  which  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  benevolence  of  the  gospel.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  diversities  of  natural  disposition,  this  is  per¬ 
fectly  practicable;  for  if  it  be  expected  that  the  hearers  of 
the  gospel  should,  upon  their  reception  of  it,  evince  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  pure  and  heavenly  religion,  the 
religion  of  love,  much  more  is  its  transforming  efficacy  to  be 
anticipated  in  him  who  dispenses  it.  If  in  the  spirit  of  the 
preacher  there  be  a  striking  contrariety  to  his  doctrine,  ef¬ 
fect  must  be  prevented;  for  even  the  commonest  minds  are 
deeply  sensible  of  these  discrepancies.  The  enforcements  of 
eloquence  are  incomparably  less  operative  than  the  enforce¬ 
ments  of  example. 

During  the  present  period  of  preparation,  the  tone  of 
mind  should  be  scrupulously  watched  over,  and  may  be  easily 
controlled.  With  regard  to  the  temper,  your  devotedness  to 
so  great  and  good  a  cause,  requires  the  cultivation  of  what 
is  amiable  and  of  good  report.  All  sallies  of  passion,  fret- 
fulness  and  irritability,  are  not  only  degrading  to  character, 
destructive  to  that  pious  intercourse  which  should  subsist 
amongst  persons  called  to  the  same  noble  office,  but  subver¬ 
sive  of  personal  comfort  and  detrimental  to  future  use¬ 
fulness.  Now  is  the  period  while  yet  the  worst  natural  dis¬ 
position  is  not  so  confirmed  by  habit  as  it  may  afterwards 
become,  to  lay  the  basis  of  those  excellencies  which  the  apos¬ 
tle  represents  as  peculiarly  episcopal,  and  some  of  which  im¬ 
ply  the  quality  in  question.  “A  bishop  must  be  blameless— 
of  good  behavior — patient — not  a  brawler — one  that  ruleth 
well  his  own  house — he  must  have  a  good  report  of  them 
which  are  without.” 
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It  is  not,  however,  mere  temper  that  is  concerned  in  the 
present  subject,  but  rather  the  general  tone  of  the  mind, 
which,  as  it  has  been  intimated,  should  be  characteristically 
benevolent, — which  tone  of  mind  it  is  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence  should  be  early  and  assiduously  cultivated.  Love  to 
all  men,  especially  the  household  of  faith,  bespeaks  the  man 
of  God,  and  the  disciplined  state  of  the  heart.  Let  your  af¬ 
fections  expand  to  the  dimensions  of  our  chosen  theme,  and 
be  formed  upon  the  model  of  divine  love.  Aim  now  and  at 
once  to  crucify  the  petty  animosities  and  envyings  of  nature, 
and  to  rise  to  the  dignity  and  delight  of  that  Christian 
charity,  which  combines  the  utmost  intensity  of  feeling, 
with  a  boundless  diffusiveness  of  action. 

4.  Scrupulously  guard  against  everything  that  may  tend 
to  the  relaxation  of  ardor  and  the  deterioration  of  piety. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  impulse  should  have  been  given, 
or  that  a  holy  enthusiasm  should  have  been  kindled;  great 
pains  should  be  taken,  especially  at  an  early  period,  to  give 
it  the  perpetuity  of  a  habit,  to  render  it  a  kind  of  second 
nature — a  very  element  of  existence.  There  is  a  species  of 
moral  hardihood  to  which  the  servant  of  Christ  should  be 
early  inured,  that  he  may  be  prepared  like  a  good  soldier  for 
the  warfare.  If  personal  piety  decay,  zeal  will  proportionally 
diminish;  for  such  a  service  as  this  cannot  be  sustained  by 
mere  excitement.  Aim  therefore  at  progress  in  religion. 
Maintain  a  close  walk  with  God.  Beware  of  the  poisonous  in¬ 
fusions  that  mingle  with  the  very  sweetest  draughts  of  lit¬ 
erature,  and  are  insinuated  in  the  thousand  rills  that  flow 
from  “Helicon’s  harmonious  springs” ;  lest,  while  you  acquire 
expansion  of  mind,  you  suffer  depravity  of  heart.  Let  your 
mutual  intercourse  be  rigidly  guarded,  lest  vivacity  should 
degenerate  into  levity,  and  the  ministry  be  blamed. 

Eminent  personal  religion,  which  is  always  associated 
with  humility  and  self-denial,  will  prepare  you  for  the  future 
trials  of  your  work;  for  be  assured,  though  it  has  great  at¬ 
tractions,  it  is  beset  with  many  discouragements.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  for  young  men  of  some  mental  dexterity,  and  at  first 
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encouraged  by  the  courtesies  of  society,  and  sometimes  by 
indiscreet  flatteries,  to  issue  from  their  academical  retreats 
with  considerable  self-confidence  and  high-wrought  expec¬ 
tations.  Let  me  forewarn  you,  that  however  useful  may  be 
your  life,  and  however  distinguished  your  career,  there  will 
be  enough  to  convince  you  that  you  will  have  really  few 
sources  of  gratification,  unless  the  service  itself  be  your  chief 
pleasure.  You  may  expect  a  crown  of  thorns  as  well  as  your 
Master.  You  must  be  prepared  for  the  misinterpretation 
of  your  motives,  the  misrepresentation  of  your  actions,  the 
failure  of  your  best  efforts.  You  may  labor  in  vain,  you  may 
suffer  reproach,  you  may  meet  with  malignant  hostility  or 
hollow  friendship, — ^but  a  pure  conscience  and  a  smiling  God 
will  be  an  ample  compensation.  May  you  ever  be  enabled 
to  adopt  the  apostolic  declaration,  “Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the 
testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world”! 

5.  Let  Christ  as  an  example,  as  well  as  a  Savior,  be  con¬ 
tinually  in  your  thoughts.  The  enterprise  in  which  you  have 
engaged  is  founded  on  avowed  love  to  Him  who  “died  for 
you,”  and  who,  having  accounted  you  faithful  has  put  you 
into  the  ministry.  To  Him  you  have  surrendered  all.  His 
redeeming  mercy  has  moved  you  to  lay  your  talents,  your 
time,  your  very  life,  upon  the  altar  of  public  duty,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  God.  The  best  fulfillment  of  your  vows  will  be 
a  perpetual  imitation  of  His  own  example.  He  lived  as  well 
as  died  for  the  world.  His  zeal  was  ardent.  His  devotion 
pure.  His  benevolence  expansive.  His  activity  unsleeping. 
His  humility  perfect.  What  opportunity  of  usefulness  did 
He  neglect?  What  obscurity  of  station  or  poverty  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  did  He  despise?  What  provocation  did  He  return 
with  revilings  and  contempt?  By  what  difficulty  in  the  path 
of  duty  was  He  deterred?  What  ease  did  He  seek  for  Him¬ 
self?  What  worldly  honor  or  favor  did  He  covet?  What 
suffering  did  He  refuse  to  undergo,  when  God  was  to  be 
glorified  and  man  was  to  be  saved?  His  example  is  a  bright 
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track  of  celestial  light,  that  directs  our  ministerial  course 
through  the  wilderness  of  time,  and  along  the  path  of  self- 
denial,  to  the  glories  of  immortality.  Let  us  follow  it  with 
implicit  confidence,  sacred  delight,  and  persevering  footstep. 
Then,  however  humble  our  powers,  or  limited  our  success, 
we  may  at  least  anticipate  welcome  at  last. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  therefore,  specially  to  present 
to  view  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  This  is  doubtless  a 
part  of  your  creed,  as  it  is  an  essential  fact  in  every  system 
of  divinity,  and  without  the  acknowledgment  of  which  the 
Book  of  Inspiration  must  itself  be  rejected.  But  this  admis¬ 
sion  may  be  only  a  cold  formality,  or  a  theme  for  discussion, 
without  exerting  a  practical  influence.  In  order  to  a  due 
sense  of  the  certainy  and  glory  of  the  event,  it  must  enter 
into  our  thoughts  and  affections,  and  obtain  a  kind  of  moral 
dominion  over  us.  It  must  not  only  be  fixed  in  our  creed, 
but  stamped  upon  our  hearts.  We  must  be  “looking  for  that 
blessed  hope.”  For  this  we  must  wait.  It  must  give  a  tone 
to  our  character,  as  it  will  impart  a  grandeur  to  our  concep¬ 
tions  and  deepen  our  most  sacred  feelings  of  responsibility. 
Regard  it  as  the  inspiring  motive  and  great  end  of  your 
ministry.  In  that  hour,  that  ministry  will  be  consummated; 
—then  it  will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded;  or — solemn 
thought — condemned!  Oh  then  will  fidelity  and  holy  zeal 
be  adorned  with  their  rejoicing  converts,  and  crowned  with 
their  predestined  honor!  Then  will  the  servant  of  Christ 
emerge  from  the  poverty,  self-denial,  reproaches,  temptations 
and  toils  of  time  into  the  bliss  of  a  perfect  and  manifest  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  the  Lord.  He  will  receive  His  welcome,  share 
His  benediction,  and  be  everlastingly  beatified  in  His  pres¬ 
ence.  The  enemies  of  the  cross  and  the  opponents  of  the 
great  message  of  the  Christian  ministry  will  be  covered  with 
shame,  while  the  faithful  dispenser  of  its  eternal  verities 
will  be  clothed  with  light  and  led  to  the  fountain  of  life. 
Then  will  be  the  greetings,  and  the  welcomings,  the  unions 
and  communions  of  holy  pastors  and  happy  flocks,  such  as 
earth  never  saw,  and  such  as  angel  spirits  will  delight  to 
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see.  Then  will  labor  be  forgotten  in  rest — infirmity  and  con¬ 
scious  unworthiness  in  perfect  acceptance — conflict  in  final 
victory.  Then  will  he  whose  mitre  on  earth  was  composed 
of  thorns,  whose  best  and  most  stately  robe  was  a  vesture 
of  humility,  whose  bishopric  was  the  domain  of  suffering 
humanity  and  needy  ignorance,  rise  to  distinction,  immor¬ 
tality  and  the  perfect  love  of  God.  Then  will  he  hear  from 
his  Judge  and  Savior  and  the  “chief  Shepherd”  the  joy-in- 
spiring  language,  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

With  this  consummation  in  view,  how  exceedingly  de¬ 
sirous  should  we  be  to  be  “accepted  of  Him”!  How  inex¬ 
pressibly  insignificant,  when  contemplated  in  the  light  of  this 
subject,  do  all  the  objects  of  a  worldly  ambition  appear;  and 
how  base  and  contemptible  when  these  wretched  tares  are 
sown  in  the  precincts  of  the  Christian  ministry!  Away 

with  the  love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  rule;  with  false  and 

vicious  aspirings  after  personal  greatness  or  ministerial 
popularity ;  after  a  name  that  perishes  and  a  glory  which  de¬ 
parts!  Could  we  grasp  the  wealth  of  the  most  opulent,  the 

power  of  the  most  potent,  and  the  fame  of  the  most  illus¬ 

trious,  what  would  all  these  nothings  weigh  in  the  scale 
against  the  final  approbation  of  the  Lord?  Here  is  an  object 
worthy  and  exclusively  worthy  of  our  ambition,  and  afford¬ 
ing  ample  scope  for  its  exercise.  We  never  can  seek  it  too 
ardently  or  value  it  too  highly.  While  everything  else  is  loss, 
this  is  gain.  For  this  as  a  portion,  we  can  afford  the  sacrifice 
of  every  temporal  possession  or  good.  It  is  to  be  bought  at 
any  price,  and  sold  at  none.  It  is  the  only  wealth  of  both 
worlds ;  he  who  possesses  it  can  be  poor  in  neither,  and  must 
be  infinitely  rich  forever. 
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JUDAISM:  A  RESTATEMENT 

By  Alfred  Martin,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number,  lOJ^A) 

III.  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  JUDAISM. 

The  present  condition  of  Judaism  is  a  subject  of  disagree¬ 
ment  among  theologians.  The  majority  hold  the  traditional 
view  that  Judaism  is  merged  into  Christianity.  They  main¬ 
tain  that  Judaism  as  such  has  ceased  to  exist  and  will  never 
be  restored.  In  support  of  their  contention  they  appeal  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  such  passages  as  Galatians 
6:16  and  3:29. 

This  theory  involves  a  misapprehension  of  the  general 
teaching  of  Scripture  concerning  Israel  and  a  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  passages  referred  to.  It  is  true  that  Christians 
partake  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant 
and  in  that  sense  are  children  of  Abraham,  but  this  is  not  to 
say  that  Christians  have  become  Israelites.  It  is  true  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law  have  passed  away,  having  been  ful¬ 
filled  in  Christ,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  Judaism  has  become 
extinct. 

Judaism  is  not  in  force  during  the  present  dispensation; 
it  has  not  been  destroyed,  however ;  it  is  merely  in  abeyance. 
To  state  the  matter  from  a  more  appropriate  angle — God’s 
purpose  during  the  present  age  is  parenthetical  to  His  plan 
for  Israel.  The  present  age  is  an  intercalation,  a  mystery  not 
revealed  in  Old  Testament  times.  When  the  Church,  the 
Body  of  Christ,  has  been  completed,  it  will  be  removed  from 
the  earth,  and  God  will  resume  His  program  with  Israel. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  discusses  this  impor¬ 
tant  question.  At  the  beginning  he  makes  it  plain  that  Israel 
has  no  special  privileges  during  this  age.  Both  Jews  and 
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Gentiles  are  under  sin  and  are  shut  up  to  the  same  gospel  for 
salvation.  “What  then?  are  we  better  than  they?  No,  in  no 
wise :  for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
they-  are  all  under  sin  . . .  For  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short 
cf  the  glory  of  God;  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  ...  Is  he  the 
God  of  the  Jews  only?  is  he  not  also  of  the  Gentiles?  Yes, 
of  the  Gentiles  also:  Seeing  it  is  one  God,  which  shall  justify 
the  circumcision  by  faith,  and  the  uncircumcision  through 
faith”  (Rom.  3:9,  23,  24,  29,  30). 

In  order  that  people  may  not  obtain  a  false  impression 
from  this  reasoning,  Paul  devotes  a  section  of  the  epistle  to 
the  national  condition  of  Israel  (chapters  9-11).  In  this 
portion  he  shows  that  God’s  covenants  with  that  nation  have 
not  been  set  aside  even  though  during  the  present  age  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose  is  being  accomplished. 

Even  now  there  are  many  Israelites  who  are  obtaining  sal¬ 
vation  ;  yet  these  individuals  in  the  sight  of  God  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  national  Israel,  but  with  the  Church,  the  Body  of 
Christ.  “Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace, 
then  is  it  no  more  of  works:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more 
grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace: 
otherwise  work  is  no  more  work.  What  then?  Israel  hath 
not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for ;  but  the  election  hath 
obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded  (According  as  it  is 
written,  God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that 
they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  should  not  hear;)  unto 
this  day”  (Rom.  11:5-8). 

Israel  has  not  been  forsaken  by  God.  “God  hath  not  cast 
away  his  people  which  he  foreknew”  (Rom.  11:2).  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  stated  so  explicity,  there  are  still 
Christians  who  have  no  idea  of  God’s  earthly  program.  To 
those  who  are  in  this  mental  state,  the  following  instructions 
are  addressed :  “For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be 
ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own 
conceits;  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until 
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the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved:  as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion 
the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob: 
For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away 
their  sins.  As  concerning  the  gospel,  they  are  enemies  for 
your  sakes:  but  as  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for 
the  fathers’  sakes.  For  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are 
without  repentance”  (Rom.  11:25-29). 

IV.  THE  FUTURE  OF  JUDAISM. 

It  has  already  been  shown  from  the  Scriptures  that  Juda¬ 
ism  does  have  a  future.  It  only  remains  to  investigate 
briefly  some  of  the  leading  features  of  that  prospect.  As  has 
already  been  mentioned,  the  nation  Israel  will  figure  again 
in  God’s  prophetic  program  following  the  rapture  of  the 
Church.  This  is  evident  from  a  number  of  passages  of 
Scripture;  the  relative  time  and  the  order  of  events  can  be 
gathered  from  a  comparison  of  Daniel  9,  Matthew  24  and 
25,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  particularly. 

For  purposes  of  brevity  and  simplicity,  only  the  passage 
from  Matthew  will  be  discussed  here.  In  these  two  chapters 
— commonly  called  the  Olivet  Discourse — ^the  Lord  Jesus 
gives  a  description  of  the  end  of  the  age,  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  disciples.  The  age  under  consideration  is  not 
that  of  the  Church,  for  the  context  concerns  Israel.  It  is  the 
Jewish  age,  called  in  Daniel  the  Seventy  Weeks.  The  end  of 
that  age  is  the  seventieth  week,  which  will  not  begin  until 
the  Church  age  has  been  completed. 

After  giving  a  general  description  of  the  course  of  world- 
events,  including  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  and 
false  Christs,  the  Lord  Jesus  points  the  disciples  forw'ard  to 
the  end-period:  “Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  af¬ 
flicted,  and  shall  kill  you :  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations 
for  my  name’s  sake.  And  then  shall  many  be  offended,  and 
shall  betray  one  another.  And  many  false  prophets  shall 
rise,  and  shall  deceive  many.  And  because  iniquity  shall 
abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.  But  he  that  shall 
endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved.  And  this 
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£:ospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for 
a  witness  unto  all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come” 
(Matt.  24:9-14). 

Those  addressed  in  this  prophecy  are  not  the  disciples  in 
their  personal  character,  but  the  disciples  as  representative 
of  the  Jewish  remnant  in  the  end-time.  Thus  far  the  pas¬ 
sage  describes  the  persecution  which  will  be  more  or  less 
general  during  the  whole  seven-year  period.  Verse  fifteen 
marks  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  this  latter  half  of  the 
week  is  the  time  known  as  the  Great  Tribulation :  “When  ye 
therefore  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of 
by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place,  (whoso  read- 
eth,  let  him  understand:)  Then  let  them  which  be  in  Judaea 
flee  into  the  mountains:  Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop 
not  come  down  to  take  anything  out  of  his  house:  Neither 
let  him  which  is  in  the  field  return  back  to  take  his  clothes. 
And  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that 
give  suck  in  those  days!  But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be 
not  in  the  winter,  neither  on  the  sabbath  day:  For  then 
shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be”  (Matt. 
24:16-21). 

The  period  of  terrible  persecution  described  here  is  also 
delineated  figuratively  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Revelation. 
Jeremiah  calls  it  the  “time  of  Jacob’s  trouble,”  but  adds  that 
“he  shall  be  saved  out  of  it”  (Jer.  30:7).  The  tribulation  will 
be  succeeded  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  power  and  great 
glory,  at  which  time  the  nation  will  be  judged,  the  rebels  will 
be  purged  out  (Ezek.  20:38),  and  a  nation  shall  be  “born  at 
once”  (Isa.  66:8).  This  will  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  statement  of  Paul  which  was  quoted  previously:  “And 
so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved”  (Rom.  11:26). 

The  national  salvation  of  Israel  will  result  in  unprece¬ 
dented  blessings  to  the  Gentiles:  “Now  if  the  fall  of  them 
be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the 
riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness?  .  .  .  For 
if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world. 
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what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead?” 
(Rom.  11:12,  15).  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
full  of  these  related  themes:  the  national  salvation  of  Israel 
and  the  outflow  of  blessing  to  the  Gentiles.  The  Lord  Jesus 
will  reign  personally  over  the  earth  in  righteousness  and 
peace,  even  as  it  has  been  prophesied:  “Of  the  increase  of 
his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth 
even  for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform 
this”  (Isa.  9:7).  “He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Highest :  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David :  And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  for  ever ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end” 
(Luke  1:32,  33). 

The  many  references  in  the  prophecies  to  eternity,  the 
promise  of  an  eternal  nation,  eternal  possession  of  the  land,  an 
eternal  throne,  an  eternal  king,  and  an  eternal  kingdom,  guar¬ 
antee  that  Israel  as  a  nation  will  retain  its  identity  not  only 
through  the  millennium,  but  throughout  all  eternity.  Revela¬ 
tion  21  tells  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which  God 
is  to  create.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  new  earth  will  be  the 
eternal  abode  of  Israel,  just  as  the  new  heaven  will  be  the 
abode  of  the  Church. 

The  realization  of  God’s  plan  for  Israel  caused  the 
apostle  Paul  to  voice  a  great  doxology.  Surely  the  response 
of  every  Christian  heart  should  be  to  echo  this  majestic  re¬ 
frain:  “O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  Or  who  hath 
first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him 
again?  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all 
things:  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen”  (Rom.  11:33-36). 
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THE  BAPTISM  WITH  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

By  Merrill  Frederick  Unger,  Th.M. 

THE  BAPTISM  WITH  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  MISSTATED 
AND  CONFUSED 

The  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  important  of  Scriptural  doctrines.  Its  vast  significance 
can  readily  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  it  is  that 
divine  operation  of  God’s  Spirit  which  places  the  believer 
“in  Christ,”  in  His  mystical  Body,  the  Church,  and  which 
makes  him  one  with  all  other  believers  in  Christ,  one  in  life, 
the  very  life  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  one  in  Him,  a  com¬ 
mon  Head,  one  in  sharing  His  common  salvation,  hope  and 
destiny.  Indeed,  but  a  cursory  consideration  will  reveal  the 
paramount  import,  and  the  sweeping  ramifications  of  this 
vital  Bible  theme,  affecting,  as  it  does,  so  intimately  and 
vitally  the  believer’s  position  and  experience,  his  standing 
and  state. 

The  astonishing  thing,  however,  is  that  a  subject  of  such 
momentous  importance,  with  such  far-reaching  effects  upon 
Christian  position  and  practice,  should  suffer  so  woefully  at 
the  hands  of  both  its  enemies  and  friends.  From  its  enemies 
it  has  suffered  not  so  much  from  open  hostility  or  opposition, 
as  from  chronic  neglect.  It  is  simply  ignored,  or  at  most 
treated  superficially.  Those  who  reject  dispensational  teach¬ 
ing,  who  posit  an  “all-time  grace  covenant,”  who  make  no 
adequate  distinction  between  the  “assembly”  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  simply  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  It  remains,  and  must  continue  to  remain, 
a  Scriptural  conundrum,  to  all  such. 

If  this  doctrine  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
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it  has  especially  been  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 
Large  groups  of  earnest  and  well-meaning,  but  poorly  taught, 
Christians,  in  evident  reaction  against  the  neglect  and  omis¬ 
sions,  which  have  attended  this  truth,  have  taken  it  to  heart, 
according  to  it  great  emphasis  and  prominence.  In  their  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  however,  they  have  not  always  confined 
themselves  to  clear  and  accurate  Scriptural  statement.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Biblical  theme  used  at 
once  to  teach  deeper  spiritual  living,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  subject  to  more  misconception,  misstatement  and  con¬ 
fusion,  than  this  one.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  range  of  Biblical 
theology  is  there  greater  need  for  precise  and  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  vital  truth  than  in  the  field  of  this  doctrine.  But 
what  are  the  reasons  for  misconception  and  misstatement? 
Whence  does  confusion  arise?  These  questions  are  pertinent, 
and  touch  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  And  so  first  to  be 
considered  are 

I.  THE  CAUSES  OF  CONFUSION 

1.  The  First  Cause  of  Conftision  to  be  Examined  is  the 
Widespread  Practice  of  Confounding  the  Baptism  with  the 
Spirit  with  the  New  Birth. 

Although  in  this  present  age  of  grace,  from  Pentecost 
to  the  out-taking  of  the  Church,  regeneration  and  the  bap¬ 
tism  with  the  Spirit  are  inseparable  and  always  simulta¬ 
neous,  so  that  everyone  who  is  regenerated  is  at  the  same 
time  baptized  by  the  Spirit  into  the  Church,  the  Body  of 
Christ,  yet  the  two  operations  are  distinct.  They  must  not 
be  confounded  and  made  one  operation.  Dr.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan  fails  to  make  the  necessary  distinction  when  he 
writes:  “The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  the  primary  blessing; 
it  is,  in  short,  the  blessing  of  regeneration.”' 

A  careful  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  the  bap¬ 
tism  with  the  Spirit  is  not  regeneration.  This  operation 
places  the  believer  “in  Christ”  (Rom.  6:3,4;  Gal.  3:27; 
1  Cor.  12:13;  Col.  2:12),  whereas  regeneration  results  in 
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Christ  in  the  believer  (John  17:23;  Col.  1:27;  Rev.  3:20). 
Regeneration  imparts  life.  The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  unites 
the  life-possessing  one  to  Christ,  and  to  those  who  possess 
life  in  Him.  Did  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  His  great  Upper 
Room  Discourse,  when  uttering  words  prophetic  of  the  Spirit’s 
Advent  into  the  world  at  Pentecost,  and  His  ministry  during 
this  present  age,  refer  to  a  distinction  between  these  two  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Spirit  as  “ye  Me”  (baptism  with  the  Spirit) 
and  “I  in  you”  (regeneration)  (John  14:20)? 

That  the  expression  “ye  in  Me”  plainly  refers  to  the 
Spirit’s  baptizing  the  believer  into  Christ  is  evident  from 
Galatians  3:27,  “For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ,”  and  from  Romans  6:3,4, 
“For  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were 
baptized  into  His  death,”  and  from  1  Corinthians  12:13,  “For 
by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body.”  There  are, 
moreover,  approximately  150  passages  which  state  the  truth 
that  the  believer  is  “in  Christ,”  and  everyone  has  reference 
to  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  that  operation  alone 
can  put  one  “in  Christ.” 

That  the  phrase  “I  in  you”  refers  to  regeneration  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  1  John  5:11,12,  “And  this  is  the  record,  that 
God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son. 
He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  hath  not  life.”  Regeneration  means  receiving 
spiritual  life,  that  is,  eternal  life.  Christ  is  this  life  (John 
14:6).  We  only  receive  this  life  as  we  receive  Christ,  who 
then  may  be  said  to  be  “in”  us,  “the  hope  of  glory”  (Col. 
1:27). 

The  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  regeneration  are 
thus  two  complementary,  and  yet  distinct,  works  of  God, 
simultaneously  and  eternally  wrought  in  the  believer  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  exercises  saving  faith  in  Christ.  By  regeneration 
the  soul  is  quickened  from  death  into  life  (Eph.  2:1-4).  By 
the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  the  quickened  soul  is  vitally 
united  to  Christ  as  Head  (Eph.  1:22, 23)  and  to  all  other  be¬ 
lievers  as  members  of  the  one  Body  (1  Cor.  12:12-27).  By 
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regeneration  the  one  exercising  saving  faith  becomes  a  child 
of  God  (John  1:12, 13),  is  made  a  son  in  the  Father's  house 
(Gal.  3:26),  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pet. 
1:4),  becomes  an  heir  of  God  and  a  joint-heir  with  Christ 
(Rom.  8:16,17).  By  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
believing  one  is  taken  out  of  the  old  creation  in  Adam,  and 
placed  eternally  in  the  new  creation  in  Christ  (2  Cor.  5:17), 
the  new  federal  Head,  and  all  that  Christ  is,  and  has  done  is 
imputed  to  the  believer.  Our  Savior,  in  His  momentous  words 
“Ye  in  Me,  and  I  in  you,”  therefore,  inseparably  connects 
these  two  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  this  age,  but  also  care¬ 
fully  distinguishes  them. 

2.  A  Second  Cause  of  Confusion  Is  the  Error  of  Con¬ 
founding  the  Indwelling  with  the  Spirit  with  the  Baptism 
with  the  Spirit. 

The  uniform  teaching  of  the  Epistles  is  that  every  be¬ 
liever  in  this  age  has  the  Spirit  (Rom.  5:5;  8:9;  Gal.  3:2; 
4:6),  and  is  indwelt  continually  with  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  6:19, 
20;  Rom.  8:11;  2  Cor.  5:5;  1  John  3:24;  4:13).  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  saved  of  this  age,  and  the  unsaved  is  that 
all  the  saved  have  the  Spirit  indwelling  them,  while  all  the 
unsaved  “have  not  the  Spirit”  (Jude  19).  Like  regeneration, 
the  indwelling  with  the  Spirit  during  this  age  occurs  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  and  yet  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  ministry  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  impossible  now  to  be  re¬ 
generated  and  not  to  be  indwelt  with  the  Spirit,  nor  yet  at 
the  same  instant  not  to  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit.  This 
ought  not  to  surprise  anyone  who  has  given  any  serious 
thought  to  the  breadth  and  complexity  of  that  great  work 
of  God  for  the  believer,  which  is  described  by  the  very  gen¬ 
eral  term  “salvation.”  This  is  the  great  inclusive  word  of 
the  gospel,  and  embraces  the  sweep  of  divine  undertakings 
from  our  redemption  from  sin  in  the  past  to  our  complete 
glorification  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  lists  some  thirty-three  distinct 
positions  and  possessions  into  which  one,  who  is  saved,  is 
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ushered  the  very  moment  he  exercises  faith.’  Regeneration, 
baptism,  and  indwelling,  are,  therefore,  wrought  for  the  be¬ 
liever  at  the  instant  he  believes,  and  form  the  very  structure 
of  his  salvation,  and  are  never  abrogated,  hence  are  never 
wrought  but  once. 

3.  A  Third  Caitse  of  Confusion  Is  the  Mistake  of  Con¬ 
fusing  the  Sealing  With  the  Spirit  with  the  Baptism  With 
the  Spirit. 

The  sealing  is  a  distinct  operation  of  the  Spirit,  but  oc¬ 
curs  simultaneously  with  regeneration,  baptism  and  indwell¬ 
ing.  Every  child  of  God  has  been  sealed  with  the  Spirit  unto 
the  time  of  full  redemption  and  glorification  of  the  body 
(Eph.  1:13;  4:30;  2  Cor.  1:22),  and  also  anointed  with  the 
Spirit  (2  Cor.  1:21;  1  John  2:20,27).  The  Spirit,  as  the 
Indweller,  is  the  seal.  The  figure  of  the  seal  speaks  of  the 
stamp  of  the  divine  ownership  as  a  result  of  the  new  creation 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  it  is  the  badge  of  eternal  security.  Those 
whom  God  stamps  as  His  own.  He  pledges  to  keep  as  His  own. 

By  regeneration  He  gives  us  His  very  own  life.  By  the 
Spirit’s  baptism  He  unites  us  indissolubly  and  vitally  to  Him¬ 
self.  By  the  indwelling  He  grants  us  His  continual  presence. 
By  the  sealing  He  stamps  us  as  His  very  own  for  all  eternity. 
By  the  anointing  He  consecrates  us  to  a  holy  life  and  service. 
God’s  work  is  always  perfect  and  complete. 

4.  A  Fourth  Cause  of  Confusion  Is  the  Error  of  Identi¬ 
fying  the  Baptism  loith  the  Spirit  with  a  So-Called  **Second 
Blessing** 

Many  modern  holiness  movements,  and  many  sincere,  but 
ill-taught  Christians  are  guilty  of  this  fatal  blunder.  Dis- 
pensational  distinctions  are  completely  ignored,  and  are  even 
looked  upon  hostilely  as  subtle  human  reasonings,  and  posi¬ 
tive  Satanic  inventions  to  shut  out  the  power  of  God.  The 
baptism  of  Jesus  is  distorted  to  teach  a  second  definite  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  life  of  our  Savior,  a  so-called  baptism  of 
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Christ’s  human  nature  with  the  Holy  Spirit  before  entering 
upon  His  ministry.  The  transitional  nature  of  the  period  in 
which  the  apostles  lived  is  completely  disregarded,  and  they 
are  viewed  as  regenerated  before  Pentecost,  and  what  hap¬ 
pened  on  that  day  is  explained  as  a  second  experience,  the 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  confusion  proceeds.  The  Samaritan  disciples  (Acts 
8)  are  regarded  as  regenerated  under  Philip’s  preaching, 
and  later  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  second  definite 
experience  under  Peter  and  John’s  ministry.  Paul  is  said 
to  have  been  regenerated  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  baptized  with  the  Spirit  as  a  second  definite  ex¬ 
perience  when  Ananias  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  he  was 
filled  with  the  Spirit  (Acts  9).  Likewise  Cornelius  is  strange¬ 
ly  represented  as  saved  before  Peter’s  arrival,  and  baptized 
with  the  Spirit  as  a  second  experience  in  the  course  of 
Peter’s  sermon  (Acts  10).  In  like  manner  the  Ephesian  dis¬ 
ciples  (Acts  19)  are  confidently  affirmed  to  have  been  gen¬ 
uine  New  Testament  believers  before  they  met  Paul,  and 
their  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  was  their  baptism  with  the 
Spirit  as  a  second  definite  experience.  Deeper  experiences 
of  famous  Christians  down  through  the  centuries  are  mis¬ 
construed  as  second  definite  experiences  after  regeneration. 

In  many  instances  promulgators  of  these  false  doctrines 
make  no  attempt  to  reconcile  their  teaching  of  a  “second  def¬ 
inite  experience,’’  gleaned  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts, 
with  the  clear-cut  teaching  of  the  Epistles,  namely,  that  all 
believers  in  this  age  have  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  are  regen¬ 
erated,  baptized,  indwelt,  anointed  and  sealed  as  God’s  own 
forever,  the  moment  saving  faith  is  exercised. 

Some,*  making  a  serious  effort  to  interpret  Acts  in  the 
light  of  the  doctrinal  Epistles,  teach  that  1  Corinthians  12:13 
is  a  so-called  “baptism  of  repentance,’’  which  results  in  sal¬ 
vation,  in  distinction  to  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  subsequent  experience,  for  power.  Thus  two  spiritual  bap- 

*J.  T.  McCrossan,  Christ’s  Paralyzed  Church  X-Rayed,  pp.  25-100. 
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tisms  are  posited  for  this  age,  and  this  in  the  face  of  Paul's 
emphatic  testimony,  “one  [spiritual]  baptism”  (Eph.  4:6). 

Others,*  comparing  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistles  with  the 
historical  portions,  cannot  get  beyond  the  erroneous  notion 
of  “two  classes  of  passages”  in  the  former,  which  are  accord¬ 
ingly  twisted  to  fit  the  mold  of  error,  drawn  out  of  an  inac¬ 
curate  and  non-dispensational  interpretation  of  the  latter. 
Yet  others,*  teaching  that  a  person  may,  or  may  not,  be  bap¬ 
tized  with  the  Spirit  “the  moment  he  is  regenerated,”  are 
apparently  not  cognizant  how  much  at  variance  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  is  with  the  Epistles. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  see  to  what  lengths  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  misunderstanding  of  Spirit-baptism  have  led  multi¬ 
tudes  of  present-day  believers.  Confusion  is  widespread  and 
appalling.  Fanaticism  is  rampant.  Abuses  abound.  Chris¬ 
tians  are  exhorted  to  “seek  the  Holy  Spirit,”  to  “tarry  for 
their  Pentecost.”  One  holiness  group  preaches  to  believers 
a  twofold  step  to  the  Spirit's  baptism.  First,  a  step  of  en¬ 
tire  surrender.  Second,  a  definite  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  “by  faith.”  Another  sect,  more  extreme,  insists  on 
a  supernatural  speaking  in  tongues  as  the  “evidence”  of 
what  they  call  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit.*  Another  large 
cult,  descending  still  farther  into  the  darkness  of  error,  ac¬ 
count  speaking  in  a  charismatic  language  as  the  “evidence” 
of  the  new  birth,  which  is  made  synonymous  with  the  bap¬ 
tism  with  the  Spirit.  Other  groups,  escaping  the  “tongues 
delusion,”  interpret  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  as  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  “perfect  holiness,”  and  fall  into  the  vagary  of 
“sinless  perfection”  and  “eradicationism.”  All,  in  viewing 
the  Spirit's  baptizing  work  as  a  “second  blessing”  or  “second 
work  of  grace”  for  the  believer,  necessarily  cast  a  refiection 
on  the  completeness  of  the  first  work  of  grace,  wherein 
Christ,  in  all  His  fulness,  becomes  the  portion  of  the  believer 
the  moment  he  is  saved.  A  great  barrier  is  erected  against 


’George  P.  Pardington,  The  Crisis  of  the  Deeper  Life,  p.  164. 
‘R.  A.  Torrey,  The  Baptism  IVith  the  Holy  Spirit,  pp.  is,  14. 
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the  glorious  truth  of  the  safety  and  security  of  the  believer 
the  instant  the  Scriptural  truth  of  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit  is  distorted  or  mutilated.  This  is  obvious  since  the 
Scripture  represents  us  as  “in  Christ,”  in  indissoluble  and 
•  eternal  union,  by  the  Spirit's  baptizing  work. 

5.  A  Fifth  Cause  of  Confusion  Is  the  Error  of  Mistaking 
the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  Filling  with  the 
Spirit. 

That  the  two  operations  of  the  Spirit,  so  frequently  con¬ 
founded,  are  not  the  same  is  evident  from  a  number  of  em¬ 
phatic  Scriiitural  contrasts. 

(1)  The  Baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  a  once-for-all  opera¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  filling  with  the  Spirit  is  a  continuous 
process. 

One  baptism  for  the  believer  is  in  contrast  to  the  many 
infillings.  The  one  baptism  puts  the  believer  “in  Christ” 
(Rom.  6:3,4;  Gal.  3:27;  Col.  2:12),  into  His  Body  (1  Cor. 
12:13),  and,  therefore,  brings  the  believing  one  into  an  eter¬ 
nal  position,  which  is  unalterable  and  immutable,  having  the 
finality  of  God's  own  unchangeable  nature,  of  which  the 
believer  becomes  partaker  (2  Pet.  1:4).  Since  this  position 
in  Christ  is  unchangeable,  and  eternal,  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit  is  not  repeatable,  as  there  is  not  the  least  occasion 
for  its  being  repeated.  One  “in  Christ,”  positionally,  can 
never  again  through  all  eternity  be  “out  of  Christ,”  position- 
ally,  as  that  position  depends  wholly  upon  the  efficacy  of  the 
finished  redemptive  work  of  God's  Son,  and  does  not  hinge 
upon  human  merit  or  faithfulness.  Accordingly,  the  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  is  never  said  to  be  repeated. 

The  filling  with  the  Spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  repeat- 
able  (Acts  2:4;  4:8,31;  9:17  with  13:9),  and  is  in  fact,  a 
continuous  process,  as  it  conditions  mutable  experience,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  immutable  position.  Chris¬ 
tian  position  is  effected  by  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit. 
Christian  experience  is  affected  by  the  filling  with  the  Spirit. 
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One  effects  our  standing,  the  other  affects  our  state.  This 
leads  to  another  salient  contrast,  namely, 

(2)  The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  non-experimental, 
2vhereas  the  filling  with  the  Spirit  is  experimental. 

The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  not  an  experience.  It  does 
not  affect  the  believer’s  senses.  Like  the  once-for-all  regen¬ 
erating,  indwelling,  and  sealing  work  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  not 
felt.  Placing  the  believer  “in  Christ,”  it  constitutes  his  ini¬ 
tiation  into  the  Christian  life,  but  plays  no  part  in  his  sub¬ 
sequent  experience,  except  as  it  forms  the  indispensable  pre¬ 
requisite  for  all  that  follows,  and  the  basis  of  his  exalted 
I)osition  in  Christ  (Eph.  1:3). 

The  filling  with  the  Spirit,  in  contrast,  is  a  very  definite 
experience.  It  radically  affects  Christian  life  and  service.  It 
produces  Christian  character  in  the  ninefold  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal.  5:22,  23).  It  produces  power  for  testimony  (Acts 
1:8),  boldness  for  witnessing  (Acts  4:31),  victory  over  the 
flesh  (Gal.  5:16),  exercise  of  gifts  (1  Cor.  12:4-31).  It  re¬ 
sults  in  the  Spirit’s  teaching  (John  16:13;  1  John  2:27),  true 
praise  and  worship  (Eph.  5:18-20),  guidance  (Rom.  8:14), 
effective  prayer  (Rom.  8:26,27),  etc.  The  filling  with  the 
Spirit  produces  normal  Christian  experience,  and  continual 
filling  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  norm. 

Observe  another  essential  contrast. 

(3)  There  is  no  command  for  anyone  to  be  baptized  with 
the  Spirit,  but  there  is  a  distinct  injunction  for  every  believer 
to  he  filled  ivith  the  Spirit. 

The  unequivocal  declaration  of  Scripture  (1  Cor.  12:13) 
is  that  “all”  believers  “were  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into  one 
body.”  No  command  appears  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
an  absolute  impossibility  to  be  a  Christian  at  all  in  this  age, 
and  not  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit.  Hence  there  is  no  need 
to  give  such  a  command.  How  different  it  is  with  regard  to 
the  filling  with  the  Spirit!  The  injunction  to  be  filled  con¬ 
tinually  is  explicit  and  emphatic.  “And  be  not  drunk  with 
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wine,  wherein  is  excess;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit”  (Eph. 
5:18).  It  is,  of  course,  plainly  deducible  from  these  words 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  believer  not  to  be  filled.  The  present 
tense  of  the  verb  in  the  imperative  denotes  a  “continuous 
or  repeated”  action,’  so  that  the  meaning  is  “keep  on  being 
filled,”  or  “be  constantly  filled.”  Thus  is  expressed  the  con¬ 
stant  duty  and  obligation  of  the  believer,  and  thus  is  em¬ 
phasized  the  contrast  between  the  once-for-all  nature  of  the 
Spirit’s  work  in  baptizing,  and  the  continuous  and  oft-re¬ 
curring  nature  of  His  work  in  filling. 

Again,  in  contrast,  observe 

(4)  The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  universal  among 
Christians,  whereas  the  filling  with  the  Spirit  is  not. 

“All”  Christians  are  so  baptized,  without  a  single  excep¬ 
tion  (1  Cor.  12:13),  even  the  carnal  or  “fleshly,”  and  the 
babes  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  3:1-3),  even  those  who  may  have 
fallen  into  sin  (1  Cor.  5:1-10),  and  all  so  baptized  are  there¬ 
by  positionally  justified  and  sanctified  (1  Cor.  1:2;  6:11), 
being  “saints”  (1  Cor.  1:2).  That  all  are  not  filled  with  the 
Spirit  is  obvious  from  the  carnal  state  of  the  Corinthian  be¬ 
lievers,  who  are  “all”  yet  said  to  have  been  baptized  with 
the  Spirit.  It  may  then  be  said  that  all  Christians  are  bap¬ 
tized  with  the  Spirit,  but  all  are  not  filled,  although  all  ought 
to  be  filled,  and  that  constantly. 

Believers  who  habitually  live  the  Spirit-filled  life  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “full”  (adjective,  jiXi^eTis)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts 
6:3;  7:66;  11:24).  When  the  precise  action  of  infilling  is  in 
view,  the  verb  is  used  (Acts  2:4;  4:8,31;  9:17;  13:9,62; 
Eph.  5:18). 

Notice  a  further  contrast. 

(5)  The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  totally  different  from 
the  filling  with  the  Spirit  in  its  results. 

Being  non-experimental,  as  noted,  as  over  against  the  fill- 

’Dana  and  Mantey,  A  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
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ing,  which  is  experimental,  it  concerns  the  standing  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  believer,  whereas  the  filling  concerns  his  state  or 
walk.  It  results,  accordingly,  in  the  believer’s  exalted  stand¬ 
ing  before  God,  which  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  is  perfect  and  entire  from  the  very  moment  saving  faith 
is  exercised  in  Christ.  Nothing  in  the  subsequent  life  of 
the  believer  can  ever,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  add  to,  or 
subtract  from,  his  title  to  God’s  favor,  nor  to  his  perfect  se¬ 
curity.  The  baptizing  work  of  the  Spirit,  putting  the  be¬ 
lieving  one  in  Christ,  alone  confers  standing  in  God’s  sight, 
and  gives  the  weakest,  most  ignorant  man  on  earth,  the 
moment  he  believes,  the  same  title  as  the  most  illustrious 
saint  (John  1:12;  Rom.  8:17;  Eph.  1:6,11;  2:4-6;  5:30; 
1  Pet.  1:4,5;  Col.  2:10).  What  the  actual  state  of  such  a 
one  may  be,  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Certainly  it  must 
be  thought  of  as  far  below  his  exalted  standing  before  God. 
It  is  by  the  filling  with  the  Spirit  that  the  believer  is  en¬ 
abled  to  maintain  a  state  worthy  of  his  standing  (Eph. 
4:1-3;  Rom.  12:3-21).  Positional  sanctification,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  Spirit’s  baptizing  work,  is  accompanied  by  pro¬ 
gressive  or  experimental  sanctification,  as  a  result  of  the 
Spirit’s  work  in  filling. 

As  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  aptly  remarks:  “  .  .  .  The  divine 
order,  under  grace,  is  first  to  give  the  highest  possible  stand¬ 
ing,  and  then  to  exhort  the  believer  to  maintain  a  state  in 
accordance  therewith.  The  beggar  is  lifted  up  from  the  dung¬ 
hill  and  set  among  princes  (1  Sam.  2:8),  and  then  exhorted 
to  be  princely.”* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  only  the  baptizing  work  of  the 
Spirit,  but  His  regenerating,  indwelling  and  sealing  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  term,  hcooed,  “gift”  or  “free  gift”  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Acts  2:38).  The  salvataion  which  He,  as  the 
“free  gift,”  works  in  us  is  also  said  to  be  a  “free  gift”  (Eph. 
2:8-10),  y/iQiana,  “a  gift  of  grace”  (Rom.  6:23),  “a  favor 
which  one  receives  without  any  merit  of  his  own.”*  Thus 


*R'tffhtly  Diviflirtf  the  ff'oni  of  Truth,  p.  54. 
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the  baptizing  work  of  the  Spirit  is  associated  with  God's  free 
gift  of  salvation.  The  filling  with  the  Spirit,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  to  be  connected  with  salvation,  but  with  rewards, 
which  are  to  be  given  to  believers  for  faithfulness  in  service 
after  receiving  God's  “free  gift”  of  salvation  (1  Cor.  3:10-15; 
2  Cor.  5:10;  2  John  8).  In  proportion  as  the  believer  walks 
“by  means  of  the  Spirit”  (Gal.  5:16),  being  continually 
“filled  with  the  Spirit”  (Eph.  5:18),  will  he  be  enabled  to 
fulfill  all  God’s  plan  for  his  life,  in  carrying  out  the  program 
of  good  works  unto  which  he  is  saved  (Eph.  2:10),  and  thus 
receive  a  “full  reward”  (2  John  8). 

A  final  contrast  remains  to  be  observed. 

(6)  The  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  totally  different  from 
the  filling  with  the  Spirit  in  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
is  received. 

Since  it  is  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  salvation,  simple 
faith  in  Christ  as  Savior  from  the  penalty  of  sin  is  the  only 
requirement.  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved”  (Acts  16:31).  “Whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life”  (John  3:16). 

The  conditions  for  the  filling  with  the  Spirit,  however, 
are  more  complex,  (a)  All  sin  in  the  life  must  be  confessed 
(1  John  1:9),  for  it  is  sin  that  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  (Eph. 
4:30)  and  hinders  His  work  of  filling,  (b)  Complete  yield- 
edness  to  God  (Rom.  6:13, 19),  in  full  surrender  of  the  saved 
life  to  Him  (Rom.  12:1,2;  2  Cor.  8:5),  constitutes  the  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  condition  for  being  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
Any  unyieldedness  “quenches”  the  Spirit  (1  Thess.  5:19), 
and  restrains  His  work  of  filling,  (c)  Finally,  there  must  be 
a  humble  and  constant  attitude  of  reliance  upon  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  (Gal.  5:16),  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-reliance  prove  that  the  believer  is  filled 
with  self  rather  than  with  the  Spirit.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Spirit  cannot  fill  the  believer  if  he  is  already  filled  with  self. 
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6.  A  Sixth  Cause  of  Confusion  Is  the  Widely  Prevailing 
Practice  of  Confounding  the  Baptism  with  the  Spirit  with 
Water  Baptism, 

Erroneously,  Spirit  baptism  is  made  a  once-for-all  oper¬ 
ation  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2),  and  in  Cornelius*  house  (Acts  10), 
and  then  said  to  have  ceased.  During  this  present  age,  it  is 
maintained,  there  is  no  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  12:13  is  construed  as  referring  back  to  those  events. 
Such  Scriptures  as  Romans  6 :3, 4 ;  Colossians  2 :12 ;  Gala¬ 
tians  3:27;  1  Peter  3:21,  are  made  to  refer  exclusively  to 
water  baptism.  The  “one  baptism**  of  Ephesians  4:5  is  also 
strongly  asserted  to  be  water  baptism,  and  that  alone.  Dr. 
I.  M.  Haldeman,  adopting  this  position,  comments  thus  on 
Ephesians  4:5:  “If  it  be  Holy  Ghost  baptism,  water  baptism 
is  excluded.  There  is  no  authority,  no  place  for  it.  No  min¬ 
ister  has  a  right  to  perform  it;  no  one  is  under  obligation 
to  submit  to  it.  To  perform  it,  or  submit  to  it,  would  be  not 
only  without  authority,  but  useless,  utterly  meaningless.  If 
it  be  water  baptism.  Holy  Ghost  baptism  is  no  longer  opera¬ 
tive.  Baptism  must  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Holy 
Ghost  or  water.  It  cannot  be  both.  Two  are  no  longer  per¬ 
missible.**’* 

Others,  adopting  the  opposite  extreme  position,  while 
rightly  insisting  that  Ephesians  4:5  refers  to  Spirit  baptism, 
drastically  rule  out  any  practice  of  water  baptism  for  the 
Church  Age.  Although  they  find  ritual  baptism,  of  course, 
regularly  practised  in  the  early  church  (Acts  2:38;  8:12,13, 
16,36;  9:18;  10:47,48;  16:15,33;  18:8;  19:3,5)  and  men¬ 
tioned  in  1  Corinthians  1:13-17,  this  practice  is  thought  of 
as  confined  to  the  early  “Jewish**  church,  and  discontinued 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  the  “real**  New  Testament  church 
was  begun  late  in  the  book  of  Acts. 

This  position  must  be  rejected.  The  basic  fact,  which  is 
ignored,  is  that  the  Church  actually  began  with  the  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  1:4;  2:4,47 


'“//o/j;  Ghost  or  Watert,  p.  4. 
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with  11:16;  1  Cor.  12:13),  and  that  water  baptism  was  reg¬ 
ularly  administered,  not  only  in  the  early  so-called  “Jewish” 
church,  but  also  long  after  in  fully  established  “Gentile” 
churches  (Acts  18:8;  1  Cor.  1:13-17). 

The  Apostle,  in  speaking  of  the  “one  baptism”  in  Ephe¬ 
sians  4:5,  to  be  sure  is  speaking  of  Spirit  baptism,  which  is 
likewise  the  case  in  Romans  6 :3,  4 ;  Colossians  2 :12 ;  Gala¬ 
tians  3:27.  But  when  he  describes  this  momentous  operation 
of  the  Spirit  as  the  “one  baptism,”  and  as  one  of  the  seven 
essential  unities  to  be  recognized  and  kept  in  maintaining 
Christian  oneness  and  concord,  does  he  necessarily  imply 
that  water  baptism  is  no  longer  to  be  administered?  Did  he 
not  mean  merely  to  say,  “There  is  only  one  [spiritual]  bap¬ 
tism”?  His  theme  is  no  more  water  baptism  in  Romans  6:3, 4; 
Colossians  2:12;  Galatians  3:27  than  in  Ephesians  4:5.  In 
these  passages  the  holy  Apostle  is  not  considering  ritual  bap¬ 
tism  at  all.  The  sublimity  of  the  thought,  the  context  of 
the  argument,  the  exalted  nature  of  the  spiritual  verities 
taught  are  strongly  in  support  of  this  position.  He  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  something  infinitely  higher — not  of  a  mere  symbolic 
ordinance  that  is  powerless  to  effect  intrinsic  change,  but 
of  a  divine  operation  which  places  us  eternally  in  Christ, 
and  into  His  experiences  of  crucifixion,  death,  burial  and 
resurrection. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  man,  in  reading  water  baptism 
into  these  sublime  passages,  has  put  them  into  ecclesiastical 
“stocks”  and  tortured  and  twisted  until  they  screamed  out 
some  confession  never  written  in  them.  To  be  sure,  this 
tortuous,  corrupting  process  began  very  early,  perhaps  even 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  great  Apostle.  But  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent,  if  historical  and  philological  facts  are  but  allowed  to 
speak,  that  a  first-century  reader,  uncorrupted  as  to  the 
truth,  would  never  have  thought  of  reading  water  baptism 
into  these  passages.  To  him  they  meant  Spirit  baptism,  and 
that  alone.  Their  very  mold  would  have  hindered  him  from 
associating  them  with  any  ritual  use  of  water.  His  whole 
concept  of  the  meaning  and  mode  of  baptism  would  have  been 
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utterly  foreign  to  the  Apostle’s  words  concerning  “death,” 
“burial”  and  “resurrection.”  It  would  never  have  occurred 
to  him  to  connect  these  figures  with  water  baptism. 

Baptism,  referring  to  the  Levitical  ceremonies  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Heb.  9:10),  had  come  to  have  a  wide  meaning 
of  “ceremonial  cleansing,  or  ritual  purification  by  water,  and 
that  by  sprinkling  or  pouring,”  centuries  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Fairchild,”  with  full  array  of  facts,  and  unanswer¬ 
able  logic,  conclusively  proves  this  established  Biblical  usage 
of  pajiTi^o)  from  the  Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  Josephus, 
and  the  Greek  New  Testament.” 

Dale,  with  brilliant  and  exhaustive  scholarship,  employed 
with  consummate  skill  in  minute,  scientific  examination  of 
every  phase  of  this  subject,  thus  concludes  his  monumental 
work  on  the  study  of  baptism  among  the  ancient  Jews: 
“Judaic  baptism  is  a  condition  of  Ceremonial  Purification 
effected  by  washing  .  .  .  sprinkling  .  .  .  pouring  ...  de¬ 
pendent  in  no  wise,  on  any  form  of  act,  or  on  the  covering 
of  the  object.”” 

Dale  concludes  his  great  work  on  the  study  of  John  the 
Baptist’s  baptism  with  these  words:  “This  same  pdjitio^a 
is  declared  by  word  and  exhibited  in  symbol,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  pure  water  to  the  person  in  the  ritual  ordinance. 
This  is  Johannic  Baptism  in  its  shadow  .  .  .  Dipping  or  im¬ 
mersing  into  water  is  phraseology  utterly  unknown  to  John’s 
baptism.”” 

Biblical,  historical  and  philological  proofs  abound,  there¬ 
fore,  that  John  the  Baptist  “ceremonially  purified”  (bap¬ 
tized)  by  sprinkling  or  pouring,  that  Jesus  was  so  baptized 
(consecrated)  unto  His  Priesthood  (Ex.  29:4;  Ps.  110:1; 

“Edmund  B.  Fairchild,  Lf tiers  on  Baptism,  pp.  32-122. 

“Editor’s  note:  On  controversial  points  like  this,  it  is  the  policy  of  Hlhllo- 
theca  Sacra  to  give  each  contributor  the  liberty  of  expression  he  desires, 
but  such  freedom  is  not  to  be  construed  as  representing  endorsement  of 
what  is  expressed. 

“James  W.  Dale,  Judaic  Baptism,  p.  400. 

Johannic  Baptism,  p.  417. 
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Matt.  3:15;  Heb.  7:9),“  and  that  early  Jewish  and  Christian 
baptisms  knew  no  other  mode.*® 

With  all  of  this  great  weight  of  established  usage  of  the 
word  pajiTi^o)  behind  him,  made  crystal-clear  as  a  result  of 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  Judaism,  as  a  trained  Rabbi,  how 
unthinkable  it  is  that  the  great  Apostle  would  have  so  vio¬ 
lated  every  principle  of  established  usage  of  language  and 
custom  of  centuries,  as  to  have  made  |5a.'ixiC(o  in  such  passages 
as  Romans  6:3,  4;  Colossians  2:12;  Galatians  3:27;  Ephe¬ 
sians  4:5  refer  to  any  mode  of  water  baptism,  indeed,  to 
water  baptism  at  all!  Let  no  one  suppose,  however,  because 
water  baptism  is  not  his  subject  in  these  pivotal  passages, 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  warrant  for  the  practice  of  ritual 
baptism  in  the  Church  age.  With  water  baptism  practised 
in  the  early  church,  as  noted,  even  to  a  late  date  among  be¬ 
lievers  of  purely  Gentile  background,  to  posit  no  water 
baptism  for  this  age  on  the  basis  of  the  “one  baptism”  of 
Ephesians  4:5,  is  an  extreme  position,  unwarranted  by  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  That  which  is  not  the  subject  of  this 
passage,  cannot  be  said  to  be  eliminated  by  the  scope  of  this 
passage.  The  Apostle  simply  does  not  have  ritual  baptism 
in  mind  in  these  words,  and  hence  they  do  not  deal  with  the 
practice  or  non-practice  of  the  rite. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(To  he  continned  in  the  Jnly-September  Number,  1044) 


'*E.  E.  Hawes,  Baptism  Mode  Studies,  pp.  81-109. 
'"Dale,  Christie  and  Patristic  Baptism,  pp.  162-240. 
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Dictionary  of  Bible  Topics.  By  Theodore  Graebner,  D.D. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  278  pp. 

$2.00. 

Dr.  Graebner  is  a  professor  in  Concordia  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  St.  Louis.  The  volume  he  has  prepared  covers  a 
very  wide  field  of  important  topics.  Under  “Studies  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  Interpretation”  there  are  forty-five  separate  themes ;  under 
“Bible  Land  Rambles”  there  are  forty  themes ;  under  “Biblical 
Archaeology  and  History”  there  are  thirty-eight  themes. 

Agreement  is  not  accorded  in  every  phase  of  doctrine 
advanced,  but  the  book  is  a  very  genuine  contribution  to  ac¬ 
curate  understanding  of  the  great  majority  of  the  subjects 
presented  and  cannot  but  be  profitable  to  a  very  unusual 
degree.  The  title  is  ambitious.  Since  the  topics  are  but  a 
series  selected  and  not  exhaustive  of  all  Bible  topics,  the 
reader  will  not  expect  to  find  here  a  complete  Bible  diction¬ 
ary.  The  index  adds  much  to  the  usefulness  of  this  splendid 
volume. 


Into  All  the  World.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  D.D.  Zon¬ 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  222  pp.  $2.00. 
Dr.  Zwemer  needs  no  introduction.  This  volume,  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  many  he  has  written,  coming  from  this  great 
missionary  statesman,  bears,  as  would  be  expected,  upon  the 
greatest  of  all  enterprises — Christian  Missions.  The  subtitle 
directs  the  thought  more  clearly  into  the  channel  which  the 
book  follows,  namely.  The  Great  Commission,  a  vindication 
and  an  interpretation. 

In  his  foreword  Dr.  Zwemer  states,  “An  emasculated 
Christianity  has  no  power  of  propaganda  and  no  missionary 
passion.  The  present-day  trend  of  theological  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  is  away  from  yesterday’s  naturalism  and  relativism.  So 
we  have  tried  in  this  little  book,  in  some  small  degree,  to 
weigh  the  overwhelming  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of 
Christ’s  Great  Commission  and  for  the  finality  of  His  teach¬ 
ing.  Three  chapters  deal  with  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
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the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  five  chapters  with  the  Great 
Commission,  its  authority  and  its  implications;  while  the  re¬ 
maining  chapters  tell  of  apostolic  aims,  methods,  dynamic, 
qualifications,  message  and  call.  As  the  critical  days  in  which 
we  live  call  for  heroism  in  defence  of  liberty  and  truth  so  the 
present  opportunities  and  difficulties  of  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  challenge  the  youth  of  today.  Saint  Paul  has  much  to 
teach  us,  and  in  going  back  to  him  we  go  back  to  Christ.  Some 
of  the  chapters  were  given  as  lectures  at  the  Missiona^ 
Training  Institute,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  the  Biblical  Seminary  in 
New  York,  and  two  of  them  at  the  Dallas  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Texas.  Chapter  IV  appeared  in  the  Union  Seminary 
Review  (Richmond,  Va.,  November,  1942).  This  and  chapter 
V  deal  with  the  results  of  textual  criticism.” 

The  fourteen  chapter  headings  carry  one  well  into  the 
plan  and  scope  of  this  so  valuable  book:  The  Missionary 
Background  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Fullness  of  Time ; 
the  Finality  of  Jesus;  The  Universality  of  Jesus;  the  Au¬ 
thenticity  and  Genuineness  of  the  Great  Commission;  The 
Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark ;  The  Fivefold  Com¬ 
mission;  Beginning  at  Jerusalem;  Israel  in  God*s  Program; 
The  Apostolic  Aim  and  Goal;  Apostolic  Methods;  The  Apos¬ 
tolic  Dynamic;  Apostolic  Qualifications;  The  Apostolic  Mes¬ 
sage;  What  Constitutes  a  Call. 

This  volume  should  be  read  with  care  by  all  who  take  the 
great  commission  seriously  and  then  should  be  held,  as  it  is, 
a  vital  contribution  to  one's  library.  Dr.  Zwemer,  though 
conservative  himself  in  his  theology  and  a  lifelong  exponent 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  as  well  as  an  active  missionary, 
is  so  in  touch  with  the  whole  trend  of  religious  thought  that 
he  approaches  the  theme  of  the  great  commission  in  a  way 
that  must  engage  and  move  even  those  of  liberal  views.  The 
book  is  highly  commended  to  all  as  it  will  appeal  to  all. 

The  Fact  op  God.  By  Jacob  J.  Sessler,  Ph.  D.  Fleming  H. 

Revell,  New  York.  159  pp.  $1.50. 

Here  are  fifteen  approaches  to  the  larger  understanding  of 
God.  The  author  is  introduced  by  the  publisher  thus:  “Dr. 
Sessler  is  well  known  to  many  as  a  frequent  contributor  to 
The  Pulpit  Digest,  The  Expositor,  Church  Management,  etc., 
and  as  author  of  ‘Junior  Magic  Sermon  Talks,'  ‘Junior  Sermon 
Stories,'  ‘Junior  Object  Sermons,'  and  ‘Christianity  Marches 
On.' '' 

“The  purpose  of  this  book,''  the  publisher  goes  on  to  say, 
“is  to  set  aside  all  theological  mist  and  fog  and  present  faith 
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in  God  as  the  greatest  fact  in  human  life  and  experience. 
Here  God  is  seen,  not  only  as  a  transcendent  reality,  but  in 
the  process  of  carrying  out  His  work  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
book  with  tonic  in  it  that  is  especially  useful  in  presenting 
religious  truth  to  young  folks,  yet  its  arguments  are  so  aptly 
presented  that  it  will  appeal  strongly  to  mature  minds.  The 
author  thinks  on  lines  that  are  not  dusty  with  common  travel. 
His  constant  appeal  to  everyday  experience  makes  for  con¬ 
stant  verification  in  the  deepest  consciousness  of  the  reader, 
and  his  freshness  of  method  awakens  one  to  a  new  aspect  of 
vital  truth.” 

These  evalutions  of  this  book  are  fully  sustained  by  the 
text  itself.  The  author  is  not  framing  a  systematic  theology, 
but  is  using  a  very  unique  ability  to  make  great  themes  ac¬ 
cessible.  The  book  is  not  to  be  judged  as  a  theology;  but  it 
will  be  recognized  by  the  reader  as  a  friend  of  wisdom  and 
saturated  with  worth-while  directions  in  sober  thought.  It 
is  most  fitted  for  young  people  and  they  will  absorb  all  of  it. 

I 

Love  Without  a  Limit.  By  William  Hazer  Wrighton.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  102  pp.  $1.00. 

Dr.  Wrighton  is  well  known,  especially  in  America,  for  his 
devotional  writings.  This  volume  presents  a  separate  mes¬ 
sage  or  sermonette  on  each  page  and  all  on  the  subject  of 
love.  Each  theme  is  based  on  a  text  of  Scripture  and  in  all 
Dr.  Wrighton  has  contributed  much  to  the  comfort  and 
strengthening  of  all  who  may  read  these  pages.  The  selection 
of  poetry  that  has  rich  meaning  adds  much  to  the  whole 
effect.  This  is  such  a  book  as  may  be  presented  to  a  friend 
with  assurance  that  it  will  be  a  blessing. 


Professor  Charles  L.  Feinberg 

The  Five  Books  of  Moses.  By  Oswald  T.  Allis.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  House,  Philadelphia, 
xii  and  319  pp.  $3.00. 

Dr.  Allis,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Philol¬ 
ogy  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  broken  the  long 
silence  of  conservative  scholars  on  the  matter  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Liberal  writers  have  well-nigh  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  theirs  is  the  only  tenable  position.  A 
conservative  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  would  take  into 
account  recent  researches  and  the  results  of  archaeological 
study,  has  been  a  desideratum.  This  need  the  author  has 
set  himself  to  fill. 
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In  his  prefatory  remarks  he  discerningly  sets  forth  the 
two  basic  principles  of  higher  critical  approach:  (1)  variety 
in  diction,  etc.,  demands  a  recognition  of  multiple  authorship ; 
(2)  the  history  of  Israel  must  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  theory  of  naturalistic  evolution.  The  author  prefers 
to  follow  the  time-honored  method  of  Biblical  interpretation 
known  as  the  harmonistic  method. 

The  higher  critical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch 
(from  Astruc  to  Eichhorn,  Hupfeld,  and  finally  the  Graf- 
Wellhausen  hypothesis)  is  briefly  touched  upon  by  way  of  in¬ 
troduction.  Then  the  documentary  hypothesis  itself  is  elab¬ 
orated  upon  under  the  four  well-known  heads:  (1)  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  divine  names  in  Genesis:  (2)  the  stylistic  varia¬ 
tions;  (3)  the  parallel  accounts  (doublets);  and  (4)  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  various  sources.  The  author  shows  in  detail 
that  to  maintain  the  documentary  hypothesis  the  text  must 
be  hopelessly  and  repeatedly  mutilated;  Exodus  6:3  must  be 
misinterpreted;  variations  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
have  to  be  ignored ;  and  other  explanations  of  the  phenomena 
cast  aside. 

The  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  from  stylistic  differences 
is  seen  to  be  futile  for  Old  Testament  usage  is  so  varied 
(sometimes  inexplicably  so),  the  methods  of  the  critics  so 
drastic  in  tearing  apart  the  record,  and  their  analyses  are 
so  uncertain  and  inconsistent.  As  to  diction  Allis  holds: 
“The  problems  of  literary  style  are  complex  because  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  figures  so  markedly  in  them.  .  .  .  There  is  in 
literary  style  an  elusive,  imponderable  something  which  de¬ 
fies  analysis”  (pp.  68,  69).  The  author’s  explanation  of  the 
alleged  doublets  is  the  frequent  Hebrew  para  tactic  sentence 
structure  and  the  use  of  amplification  and  repetition.  The 
best  refutation  of  the  critical  theory  of  the  doublets  is  the 
evident  unified  and  harmonious  nature  of  the  Bible  narratives. 

It  is  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  saving  feature  of  the 
critical  method  is  the  insistence  upon  use  of  material  that 
fits  the  theory  and  the  discarding  of  that  which  does  not. 
Beginning  with  their  premise  and  reasoning  through  con¬ 
sistently,  which  they  do  not,  the  inevitable  result  would  be 
the  reduction  of  the  entire  theory  to  the  absurd. 

Allis  correctly  sees  the  main  feature  of  the  development 
hypothesis  to  be  the  claim  that  the  ritual  laws  (PC,  i.e.  the 
Priest  Code)  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  considered  post- 
exilic.  In  order  to  uphold  this  view  the  critics  must  recon¬ 
struct  Israel’s  religious  history  as  to  pre-prophetic,  prophetic, 
and  priestly  religion.  The  result  is  that  Israel’s  religion  be- 
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fore  the  prophets  is  made  to  approximate  that  of  her  pagan 
neighbors,  making  Yahweh  resemble  Molech  or  Chemosh;  the 
prophets — instead  of  being  religious  reformers  calling  the 
nation  back  to  a  revealed  ethical  monotheism — are  acclaimed 
as  the  discoverers  of  that  monotheism ;  the  post-exilic  priestly 
religion  is  made  to  innovate  the  distinction  between  priests 
and  Levites,  a  contention  which  fits  neither  pre-exilic  nor 
post-exilic  times.  The  Priest  Code  presupposes  conditions 
not  present  in  post-exilic  Israel. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Pentateuch  and  archaeology. 
Unfortunately  the  author  reveals  a  wholly  inadequate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  purpose  of  present-day  archaeology  (see  p.  203). 
Fuller  use  could  have  been  made  of  the  data  on  hand  and 
more  recent  works  referred  to.  An  unhappy  expression  is 
used  in  referring  to  the  Chronicler  as  “a  stickler  for  the 
letter  of  the  law”  (p.  178). 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Pentateuch  and  evolution  Allis  gives 
us  a  cogent  setting  forth  of  the  abnormalist  view  of  history. 
He  concludes  his  work  with  Christ’s  claims  to  the  supernat¬ 
uralism  of  the  Pentateuch  (cf.  p.  246)  and  shows  that  the 
supernaturalism  of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  Gospels 
stand  or  fall  together.  Says  Allis:  “If  our  attitude  toward 
the  problem  of  the  Pentateuch  will  determine  our  attitude 
toward  Jesus  Christ,  then  the  question  whether  Moses  wrote 
the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  an  academic  question  to  any  one 
from  whom  the  words  of  Jesus,  words  which  are  ‘spirit  and 
life,’  are  precious”  (p.  254). 

This  helpful  treatment  closes  with  three  appendices:  (1) 
Driver’s  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  (taken  from  his  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  edition  of 
1909)  which  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  other  two  appendices; 
(2)  the  antiquity  of  man,  being  a  treatment  of  the  genealog¬ 
ical  tables  in  Genesis  5  and  11  with  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  chronology  cannot  be  deduced  from  them,  a  position  in 
which  the  reviewer  fully  concurs;  (3)  proper  names  and 
their  meanings,  a  short  but  lucid  treatment. 

S.  W.  Murray 

The  Path  to  Perfection.  An  examination  and  restatement 

of  John  Wesley’s  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection.  By  W. 

E.  Sangster.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London.  211  pp.  7/6d. 

This  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  pastor  of  the  Wesleyan 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  the  subject  of  Christian  living.  Wesley  is  re¬ 
cognised  as  the  inspirer  of  much  of  the  holiness  teaching  of 
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the  present  day,  and  this  thorough-going  analysis  will  surely 
help  to  focus  attention  on  a  doctrine  that  demands  more  at¬ 
tention  than  the  modern  Church  is  inclined  to  give. 

After  stating  the  problem,  Dr.  Sangster  proceeds  with  a 
Biblical,  theological  and  psychological  examination*  of  Wes¬ 
ley’s  writings  on  Christian  perfection.  He  points  out  that 
Wesley’s  perfectionist  teaching  has  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  his  restricted  definition  of  sin  as  “a  voluntary  trans¬ 
gression  of  a  known  law”  and  that  his  terminology  frequently 
created  much  difficulty  in  presenting  his  doctrine  of  holiness. 
As  indicative  of  this  he  once  wrote  to  a  friend :  “If  I  set  the 
mark  too  high,  I  drive  men  into  needless  fears.”  Dr.  Sang¬ 
ster  indicates  that  on  Wesley’s  definitions  of  sin  and  perfec¬ 
tion  he  was  fully  committed  to  the  phrase  “sinless  perfection” 
—though  his  native  good  sense  kept  him  from  making  such 
a  claim  for  himself.  The  present-day  controversy  over  “erad¬ 
ication”  versus  “suppression”  was  in  Wesley’s  day  “extinc¬ 
tion”  versus  “suspension”  and  the  arguments  differed  little. 
Wesley’s  views  on  holiness  were  to  a  large  degree  what  Dr. 
Cell  described  as  “an  original  and  unique  synthesis  of  the 
Protestant  ethic  of  grace  with  the  Catholic  ethic  of  holiness” 
—which  perhaps  helped  to  divorce  him  from  certain  of  the 
emphases  of  the  Reformers.  A  more  adequate  recognition 
of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  would  have  supplied  the  nec¬ 
essary  corrective  and  balance.  We  wish,  too,  that  Dr.  Sang¬ 
ster  had  not  been  quite  so  concessive  to  prevailing  Higher 
Critical  views  in  this  book. 

Whatever  one’s  theory  of  sanctification  may  be  there 
will  be  general  agreement  on  certain  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  author — (1)  that  many  Christians  live  on  a  sub-Christian 
level;  (2)  that  many  lack  any  sense  of  goal;  (3)  that  the 
wide  neglect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  largely  ex¬ 
plains  the  lack  of  spiritual  power.  If  this  volume  does  some¬ 
thing  to  bring  a  new  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  the  part  of  the  average  Christian  for  daily  life  and 
witness,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 

The  production  of  The  Path  to  Perfection  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.  A  detailed  summary  of  contents,  bibliography 
and  index,  to  say  nothing  of  painstaking  documentation,  add 
further  to  its  value.  American  readers  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  volume — which  has  been  approved  as  a  thesis 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
London — was  written  during  the  heavy  air-raids  on  London 
when  Dr.  Sangster  did  good  service  in  helping  to  shelter  and 
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succor  in  the  basement  of  Westminster  Central  Hall  those 
who  had  been  bombed  out  of  their  homes. 

The  Plight  of  Man  and  the  Power  of  God.  By  D.  Mar¬ 
ty  n  Lloyd- Jones.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London,  96 

pp.  3/6d. 

In  the  volume  under  review.  Dr.  Lloyd-Jones  examines 
the  conditions  in  which  mankind  now  finds  itself  and  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  these  are  primarily  due  to  the  neglect  of 
God’s  Revelation  of  man’s  need  and  His  remedy.  In  this 
penetrative  analysis  of  the  present-day  world,  the  author 
shows  that  the  attack  on  doctrine  of  nineteenth  century  Criti¬ 
cism  has  led  to  the  lax  morality  of  the  twentieth.  A  sig¬ 
nificant  book  from  one  who  is  exercising  a  fruitful  ministry 
in  an  important  London  pulpit. 

Fading  Light.  By  Canon  T.  C.  Hammond.  Marshall,  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Scott,  London.  128  pp.  3/6d. 

This  is  a  series  of  popular  lectures  given  by  the  author 
in  Sydney,  Australia.  The  author  examines  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  spiritual  decline  in  Germany — due,  he  says,  to  the 
“German  compromise  between  unbelief  and  real  unadulter¬ 
ated  Christianity  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures.”  From  a 
new  confidence  in  man,  there  came  an  increasing  rejection 
of  the  Bible  and  finally  a  rejection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  a  striking  warning  against  the  fruits  of  Liberal  The¬ 
ology  and  materialistic  philosophy. 

Evangelical  Unity.  By  E.  J.  Poole-Connor.  Fellowship 
of  Independent  Evangelical  Churches.  201  pp.  2/6d. 

Mr.  Poole-Connor  analyses  in  some  detail  two  opposite 
tendencies  in  Christendom:  (a)  towards  disruption  and  (b) 
towards  unity.  With  regard  to  movements  towards  unity, 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Brethren  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Keswick, 
also  a  number  of  revivals  in  Britain  during  the  last  century. 
An  account  is  also  given  of  the  formation  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Churches  of  which  body  the  author  is  chairman.  In  the 
closing  chapter  the  author  outlines  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament — principles  of 
.unity  accepted  by  the  majority  of  evangelical  Christians. 
Belfast,  North  Ireland. 
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Professor  John  H.  Bennetch 

From  Science  to  Souls.  By  Peter  W.  Stoner,  M.  S.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  116  pp.  $1.00. 

Harmonies  of  science  and  the  Biblical  record  of  creation 
are  nothing  unusual,  but  a  comparison  like  Prof.  Stoner’s  is. 
For  this  one  reaches  a  climax  in  an  unreserved  appeal  for 
the  salvation  of  the  reader,  not  to  mention  two  previous  sec¬ 
tions  novel  enough  for  a  scientist,  concerned  as  they  are  with 
the  fulfillment  of  Bible  prophecy.  The  writer  is  pleased  to 
associate  himself  with  a  group  of  Christian  men  of  science 
known  as  the  American  Scientific  Affiliation.  His  present 
work  has  gained  the  endorsement  of  the  Affiliation,  though 
its  thesis  does  not  represent  necessarily  that  of  the  group. 
Dr.  Irving  A.  Cowperthwaite,  secretary  of  the  association, 
sums  up  the  thesis  in  these  words:  “His  attitude  is  that  any 
apparent  lack  of  harmony  is  due  to  current  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  either  scientific  evidences  or  the  scriptural  statement. 
The  author  believes  all  truth  is  of  God,  and  the  real  truth 
of  science  will  agree  wholly  with  God’s  own  book,  the  Bible.” 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  indeed,  it  has  been  Prof.  Stoner’s 
privilege  to  use  his  scientific  apologetic,  “sometimes  to  the 
strengthening  of  faith,  sometimes  to  the  convincing  of  ag¬ 
nostics,  and  at  times  to  the  acceptance  of  Christ.” 

The  Foreword  to  this  cogent,  if  condensed,  volume  tells 
the  truth  when  it  avers:  “Many  of  our  young  people,  who 
have  grown  up  in  Christian  homes  and  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  enter  a  college  and  there  encounter  teach¬ 
ings  which  contradict  their  early  training,  and  soon  they  are 
confused,  or  their  faith  is  completely  destroyed  [so  far  as 
its  testimony  goes|.  The  churches  place  the  blame  squarely 
at  the  doors  of  the  colleges  and  their  professors.  Sometimes 
this  is  correct  and  sometimes  not. 

“Too  many  times  the  fault  lies  with  the  Church.  In  some 
cases  the  Church  has  taught  its  young  people  theories  about 
the  Bible  which  are  neither  scientific  nor  scriptural.  In 
other  cases  it  has  used  certain  scientific  theories  to  explain 
Bible  passages  when  these  theories  have  been  replaced  or 
proven  false  by  science  a  generation  ago.  When  the  Church 
is  guilty  of  either  of  these,  it  becomes  the  worse  offender.” 

Surely  the  Church  must  teach  its  alert  youth  the  doctrine 
of  creation  accurately.  But  Prof.  Stoner,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  will  recommend  during  the  course  of  his  book  that 
one  do  so  in  the  very  terms  of  science.  This  approach, 
however,  looks  untenable  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that 


